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Consul-General Fitz~-Hugh Lee. 
THE MAN IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


By J. A. 


Every public leader, be he physician, 
lawyer, or minister, politician, writer, 
or general, shows some peculiar and 
very often strong characteristics. 
Stripped of the halo of his office he ap- 
pears the man he is. The finely braided 
coat and the ornaments of gold, of a 
general or consul, cannot add to, or al- 
ter the characteristics which guide an 
expert in his diagnosis to-day, any more 
than a hundred years ago when Dr. Gall 
was called upon to delineate the charac- 
ters of a notorious murderer and thief. 
These were dressed, it will be remem- 
bered, as generals, and sat beside the 
doctor at the table of King Frederick 
William ITI., of Germany, at a certain 
féte at Potsdam. Very often faculties 
are found in activity that the ordinary 
observer fails to see altogether; some- 
times men enter public service for very 
different reasons to those that really 
are the case, and some men acquit 
themselves under trying ordeals, much 
to the surprise of many of their coun- 
trymen and party. Consul-General 
Fitz-Hugh Lee is a man who was 
clothed with unusual power by Ex- 
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President Cleveland, and is trusted by 
President McKinley irrespective of 
party lines. His office is of grave im- 
portance just now, and he is one of the 
most striking of American characters. 

One of the greatest proofs of the sat- 
isfaction he has given in his present po- 
sition of Consul is that, though called to 
that office by Cleveland, he still retains 
the same under President McKinley. 
Cleveland recognized his diplomatic 
abilities, though he had made a brilliant 
record as an officer in the Civil War. 
McKinley finding that he could rely on 
him in dealing with the Spanish, has 
allowed his official position to be un- 
changed. In fact, in carefully handlin 
every phase of the Cuban question ol 
reporting to Washington, the soldier 
has shown himself a judge end an as- 
tute politician; and in caring for the in- 
terests of his own country everywhere 
and at every time the soldier, the diplo- 
mat, the judge, and jury of events in 
great political crises has proved himself 
all in one—an uncompromising Amer- 
ican to the backbone. 

Now, how is it he can hold so unique 
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a position? The forepart of his head, 
it can be seen, is remarkably long 
from the opening of the ear to the 
frontal arch, hence the scientific, prac- 
tical, and observing qualities are much 
in evidence and are exceedingly active. 
He has stood the fire of many tests; he 
never turned his back on his enemy, 


practical fitness for the observation «f 
men and things, a far-sighted diplomat, 
and a man of good sense, and great tact. 

He has great force of character and 
his propelling power is equal to all 
emergencies, as is seen by the activity 
of his large executive faculties above 
and around his well-formed and power- 





CONSUL-GENERAL FITZ-HUGH LEE. 


nor a friend, and his basilar faculties 
indicate that he never will, while the 
height of his head in the organ of 
Benevolence makes him true in his sym- 
pathies to friends and interests. 

The full development in the fore- 
part of the intellectual lobe shows 
further a clear brain, cool judgment, a 


ful ear. He is very intuitive; quick to 
see how “o take in a situation, use up 
material and utilize men, his Human 
Nature stands like a sentinel and knows 
how to diagnose character correctly. If 
our readers were to draw a line from 
the meatus to Individuality and an- 
other from the same point tv the region 
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where the hair joins the forehead, there 
they would see his wealth of resource. 
His physique is powerful and com- 
plete with all the chemical agencies 
necessary to regulate such an executive 
brain. It is like a ship with all her sail 
fully set. The vital or nutritive prop- 
erties are abundant in supplying him 
with a full chest or oxygenizing power, 
consequently his food assimilates quick- 


ly and builds up all exhausted tissue; 
his recuperative ability is remarkable, 
hence he has capacity to sustain him- 
self under unusual fatigue and trying 
circumstances. His whole organization 
betokens strength, longevity, force, 
courage, resolution, and determination 
of mind. He is not a man to give up or 
yield until all resources have been ex- 
hausted, and that means a great deal. 





Phrenotypes and Side-Views, 


No, 22. ° 


Br H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Ameuia E. Barr. 


One of the most successful authors 
in this country is a woman. We use 
the term “ successful ” in the commer- 
cial or financial sense, and so mean that 
the earnings of her pen constitute a 
very handsome income—such, indeed, 
as most of our enterprising merchants 
would be glad to show on their annual 
balance-sheets. This income is the re- 
sult of work that differs much from the 
average done by the great majority of 
successful writers, in that it is sober, 
conscientious, purposeful, and moral in 
its quality and character,and not distin- 
guished by sensational effects or marred 
by extravagant and morbid appeals to 
the emotions. The reader finds no 
sickly pruriency, no detail of weak and 
vapid experiences, no wonderful plots 
in which nature is distorted by the most 
unlikely incidents, and no silly, com- 
monplace chatter, called conversation, 
in her books. The aim is to be natural, 
true, and healthful in plot, matter, and 
phrase. 

The average reviewer would prob- 
ably insist upon analyzing a book in 
and of itself, irrespective of the kind 
of person the author may be. We, how- 
ever, feel the necessity of examining, 
as it were, the author in combination 
with his book. The manner of the man 
is written down upon the pages of his 
story, or history, or essay. There is a 


physiognomy in a piece of literary com- 
position that is correspondent to the 
character of its writer. We believe, 
therefore, that to pronounce adequately 
upon the character of an important 
book we should know the writer of it. 
Great injustice and gross errors of crit- 
ical judgment would be avoided, for 
the most part, by knowledge of an au- 
thor’s character. If we examine the 
long roll of writers whose books have - 
an immortality of interest to the world, 
we shall be convinced that they owe 
their enduring fame to the nobleness 
of their work; but that nobleness is 
only the reflection of the sentiments 
and motives that illumined their hu- 
man nature and made them esteemed 
of the good and worthy. From Aisop 
to Goldsmith, these men wrote them- 
selves into their books. In and “ be- 
tween the lines ” we may read of their 
feelings and habits and experiences— 
their hopes and fear, their joys and 
sorrows. 

Of Mrs. Barr as an author, therefore, 
it is best to speak with the lady in 
printed counterfeit before us. Hers is a 
face that indicates an excellent physi- 
cal organization. The brain is well 
filled out in the base; is deep in the 
lobes that lie centrally, as shown by the 
low relation of the ear to the eyebrow 
and nose. The ear in itself is a good 








physical mark. By natural endowment 
the organic vital elements are vigorous 
and sustaining to an unusual degree; 
and whatever of strength there is in her 
mental economy, be it intellectual, so- 
cial, affectional, moral, etc., finds in the 
vegetal forces of her organism abun- 
dant support. The head appears to be 
of more than average length, and also 
of good breadth, especially at the tem- 
porals. Note the considerable distance 
from the eyebrows to the centre of the 
ear. *Tis a good head, indeed, for ob- 
servation and study—an inquiring, in- 
vestigating order of intellect. Such a 
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of the importance of individual adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of life. Cer- 
tain ideals, delicate and fine, may enter 
into that culture, yet, for the most part, 
its elements are of a hearty, cordial, 
earnest sort, that contrasts strongly 
with the prevailing type of dilettante 
culture in our modern society. There 
is a cordial briskness in the movements, 
talk, and executive action of such a nat- 
ure. The head is high in the crown— 
although somewhat masked by the coil 
of hair—showing power of will, self-re- 
liance, and decision. Hers is a disposi- 
tion to act promptly. She does not 


Kindly loaned by the “‘ Literary Digest.” 


mind, on its thoughtful side, is much 
occupied with things that have a solid, 
real relation to its environment. Out 
of the stuff that it gathers may be 
formed judgments, fancies, and imag- 
inings, according to occasion or the 
need of the hour. The attitude of this 
mind is practical; it has culture—a 
culture based upon an appreciative view 


dally. With mind made up, it becomes 
her to go and do as if nothing else re- 
mained. Her feelings are strong, and 
color as well as inspire motive and opin- 
ion. Much of her sympathy and ten- 
derness is of the social and domestic 
class. In home matters she is deeply 
grounded. There happiness for the 
world finds its chief seat, according to 
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her opinion. In dealing with phases 
of life, the home idea will commonly 
appear in her stories, and her ideals of 
strength and beauty—her “ fair women 
and brave men ”—will personify quali- 
ties that contribute charm and sweet- 
ness to the home circle. Hers is a nat- 
ure that exhibits a warm interest in the 
people who make up the body of soci- 
ety. She may have hen fancies for this 
or that form of culture, ethics, mental 
employment. She may admire certain 
individuals, and think that there are 
differences of quality and capability 
and niceness among people that natu- 
rally confer upon them rank and privi- 
lege and preference. Yet, in her sur- 
vey of the community, she is inclined 
to exhibit a spirit of impartiality, to 
be, in her treatment of high and low, 
much of the democrat. So her heroes 
and heroines, her knights and ladies, 
who exemplify the best of the human 
in us, are as likely to be chosen from 
the lowly and common run of people, 
as from the upper and select orders. 
“ A primrose at the river’s brim” has 
an attraction for her; she sees beauty 
and use in it. So, under the rough cap 
of labor, she may perceive a noble son 
of Adam, and point the moral of his 
fidelity and usefulness in the great ma- 
chine-shop of life. 

What of achievement such a mind as 
Mrs. Barr’s has given us is the result of 
deliberate purpose and persistent work. 
Not the early, sudden forgings of a 
brilliant capacity. Her advance has 
been slow, probably tentative, in its oc- 
casional output, and quite probably ex- 
pectation has been more than realized, 
despite the earnest labor that has been 


expended. Her example is in proof of 
the old apothegm, “No excellence with- 
out labor.” In a later utterance she 
says: “ For eighteen years I was amass- 
ing facts and fancies, developing a 
crude intelligence, waiting for the vital- 
ization of the heart. Then Love, the 
supreme teacher, came; and his first 
lesson was, renunciation. I was to give 
up father and mother, home and kin- 
dred, friends and country, and follow 
where he would lead me, into a land 
strange and far off. Child-bearing and 
child-losing—the limitations and de- 
lights of frontier life—the intimate so- 
ciety of such great and individual men 
as Sam Houston, and the men who 
fought with him—the intense feelings 
induced by war, its uncertainties and 
possibilities, and the awful abiding in 
that Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
with the pestilence that walked in dark- 
ness, and the sickness that destroyed at 
noonday—all these events with their 
inevitable ‘asides’ were instrumental 
in the education and preparation of the 
seventeen years of my married life.” 

Such was a part of the schooling that 
she found necessary to her evolution 
as writer. Its experiences were not. 
treasured as evidences of the unhappy 
lot to which she was born, as excuses 
for wearing a sad countenance and for 
complaining of her misfortunes. On 
the contrary, such trials and griefs that 
came were cheerfully borne, and their 
monitions interpreted in the light of a 
cheerful philosophy—some of them, 
doubtless, being employed to point the 
moral in some sketch or story that has 
found thousands of readers. 


——_—_ 


SOME GOOD RULES. 


These rules, handed down by some- 
body’s grandmother, are good ones for 
our boys and girls to remember: 

Always look at the person to whom you 
speak. When you are addressed, look 
straight at the person who speaks to you. 
Do not forget this. 

Speak your words plainly; do not mut- 
ter or mumble. If words are worth say- 
ing, they are worth pronouncing dis- 
tinctly and clearly. 


Have you something to do that you find 
hard and would prefer not to do? Then 
listen to wise old grandmother. Do the 
hard thing first and get it over with. If 
you have done wrong, go and confess it. 
If your lesson is tough, master it. If the 
garden is to be weeded, weed it first and 
play afterward. Do first the things you 
don’t like to do, and then, with a clear 
conscience, try the rest. 
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DENTOLOGY, OR CHARACTER READING FROM THE TEETH. 


By Ricuarp D. Strocurer, Lonpon. 


Dentology, from the Latin dens, “a 
tooth,” and the Greek logos, “ science,” 
is the science or art which treats of the 
teeth as indicative of character. 

According to some authorities, it is 
easier to read character from the teeth 
than by any other means, hence, in this 
age of inquiry, the subject has excited 
considerable attention, and stands ev- 
ery chance of becoming as popular as 
other subjects on character reading. 

Physiognomists have always regard- 
ed the teeth as particularly expressive 
of character. The Swiss physiogno- 
mist, in his work on the face, gives one 
or two directions as to how to deduce 
certain traits from them. 

In these papers, his observations, to- 
gether with those of many other more 
modern writers, have been included, 
and the writer particularly wishes to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to them, 
and to the researches of certain den- 
tists, the result of whose observation 
has formed the light in certain period- 
icals. 

An adult possesses, as a rule, a set of 
thirty-two teeth—eight incisors, or cut- 
ting teeth, four canine (two in each 
jaw), and ten molars. 

In order to place our study upon a 
sound foundation, it will be necessary 
that we should consider which classes 
of teeth are representative of tempera- 
mental organism. 

As all, or nearly all, the readers of 
this magazine will be aware, the human 
organism is principally composed of 
brain, nerves, bones, muscles, blood, 
flesh, and hair—the predominance of 
any of these constituents corresponding 
to the development of certain tempera- 
mental qualities. When the nervous 
system is strongly manifested, and the 
face is relatively developed above and 
comparatively unremarkable toward 


the chin, the teeth will be small, rather 
than large, even, and sometimes of a 
yellowish white. 

When the vital system is well repre- 
sented and there is an abundance of 
blood, as well as a_ proportionate 
amount of flesh and hair, the lower por- 
tion of the face being well developed, 
the teeth will be, as a rule, somewhat 
larger and regular; when the motive 
system is strongly defined the bones 
and muscles being relatively large, giv- 
ing width and height to the facial 
bones, the teeth will then be decidedly 
large, being often irregular, and some- 
times of a yellowish hue. 

Size of the teeth, as every other feat- 
ure, means power, provided the occom- 
panying quality be fine, ete. 

At the present day, a comparatively 
small percentage of individuals pos- 
sess a presentable set of teeth. The 
majority of people having decayed 
“stumps.” Some attribute this state of 
things to one cause, others to another. 
Many persons affirm that the reason our 
teeth are not as good as those of our an- 
cestors, is because we partake largely of 
patent food, sweets, and such like, and 
thus fail to utilize our teeth. Certainly 
it is a well-known and accepted fact 
that “Use increases capacity.” There- 
fore, if we would retain the service of 
our teeth we should employ them as 
much as possible, by using them when 
eating. 

No attempt is made to discuss the 
teeth from a physiological or anatom- 
ical point of view, consequently, we will 
not enter into the “reason ” for this or 
that, but content ourselves with consid- 
ering the facts “ as we find them.” 

The matter of evolution, we will also 
leave strictly alone, as it is the author’s 
wish to deal with the teeth in a popular 
yet interesting and instructive manner. 
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SIZE OF THE TEETH. 


As the size of the teeth varies in in- 
dividual cases, it will be, perhaps, as 
well that it should be one of the first 
matters for consideration and study. 

We somehow or other seldom fail to 
notice the “tombstones” of the indi- 
vidual who has the good fortune or ill 
luck to possess teeth of gigantic pro- 
portions, and to ascertain whether the 
teeth are large or small is certainly one 
of our first observations in regard to 
the general physiognomy of persons we 
meet. 

Large teeth indicate either expan- 
siveness of mind and breadth of intel- 
lect, or, on the other hand, monstrous 
failings and large faults. Everything 
their possessor goes in for is something 
on a large scale, size is considered before 
anything else, asa rule. It is a case of 
quantity and quality. Yet, of course, if 
the organic quality, or texture were 
high and fine, there would be an 
amount of fastidiousness manifested, 
and a proportionate degree of delicacy. 
Still, at the same time, people with 
those large teeth like to have to do with 
big enterprises and will always be 
alive of the value of things. There is 
a whole-souledness about persons who 
have teeth of this stamp, and they 
usually acquire a vast reputation, be- 
coming either famous or notorious ac- 
cording as their cranial and facial de- 
velopments are favorable, or the re- 
verse; of course, people whose teeth are 
large, will always possess a considerable 
degree of the motive system, therefore. 
their ideas are unconventional and they 
go about their business in a more or less 
earnest, ardent fashion. 

Small teeth, universally, indicate a 
want of force of character, as well as 
pettiness, and a narrow, conventional 
mind. Their possessors are seldom 
likely to attain any degree of popular- 
ity, as they are generally without either 
the force of mind, or the executive 
power wherewith to accomplish much. 
If these small teeth are inclined to re- 
treat, and on this account are rarely ex- 
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posed to view, their owners will be of a 
weak mental and bodily organization, 
and also be deficient in moral and 
physical courage. 

There is little, if indeed any mag- 
nanimity, or largeness of heart com- 
bined with teeth of this description, 
and people in whom they are found 
will, for the most part, be discovered 
to be of a totally unenterprising char- 
acter. With teeth, as with every other 
feature of the face, the happy medium 
is the best and most adapted to serve the 
purpose in view. ; 

Broad, evenly arranged teeth signify 
a good hearty anticipation, as well as a 
warm social nature, in which the ele- 
ment. of liberality has vitality and the 
milk of human kindness figures con- 
spicuously. These teeth usually apper- 
tain to that section of human beings 
who know what it is to be comfortable 
themselves, and, appreciating material 
enjoyments as they do, like to see others 
about them well cared for. 

Small, weak, and irregular teeth be- 
speak defective vitality, poor powers of 
digestion, a mediocre intellect, and a 
non-resistent, tractable, obedient, and 
gentle disposition. People who have 
such teeth lack assertion and stand in 
need of pushing capacity, force, and 
staying power. The qualifications 
needed are a broad, well-developed base 
of the brain. 

Wide teeth in gencral indicate a 
broad, generous mind, liberal views, and 
a more or less tolerant nature, whereas, 
narrow teeth usually show a conserva- 
tive, prejudiced, narrow-minded, non- 
receptive cast of brain. 

Long teeth are the symbols of inten- 
sity, their possessors have a certain kind 
of strength of firmness of principle, but 
are, as a rule, not so comprehensive in 
mind. 

Short broad teeth that are set evenly 
and placed close together indicate a 
firm, stable nature. 

As with all the features, length gives 
intensity, but breadth gives stability 
and comprehensiveness. 
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The Newman Brothers. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


Recently in a Chicago paper there 
was an illustrated article on two broth- 
ers, who thought alike, worked alike, 
and looked alike. This, however, is not 
often the case, except with twins; and 
in our present comparison of the New- 
mans, John Henry and Francis Will- 
iam, we find a marked difference, both 
in their heads and characters. 

Although both men were interested 
in intellectual and religious subjects, 





yet the one, namely, Francis William 
Newman, known as Professor Newman, 
was obliged, through his strong endow- 
ment of independence, his strong reflec- 
tive faculties, and his conscientious mo- 
tives, to give up his views of the State 
church, and afterward devoted him- 
self to spiritual rationalism, instead of 
to mystical orthodoxy, like his brother. 
He was so stanch in his adherence to 
his simplicity of faith that, although 
educated at Oxford, where he had at 
first to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 


Articles to be admitted to the Univer- 
sity, yet as he grew older he refused to 
again sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
when he was about to receive his de- 
gree of M.A. He desired a simpler 
Christianity, and felt the unworthiness 
and deadness of the ecclesiasticism of 
his day, and his evangelistic qualities 
made their influence felt throughout 
his future life. He devoted himself to 
literature and all philanthropic and 
reformatory lines of work. 

As will be seen by his head in the cut, 
his large Causality actuated him to 
refute and denounce the Romanistic 
tendencies of his brother. He was 
professor in the New College at Man- 
chester for six years, and afterward 
filled the Chair of Latin at the Univer- 
sity in London, and when he retired 
from this post in 1863 he devoted him- 
self with increased energy to promot- 
ing advanced social reforms. He was 
deeply interested in vegetarianism, and 
has written many interesting essays on 
diet. One little volume before us is 
practical and exceedingly useful. He 
was also author of “ The Soul: Its Sor- 
rows and Aspirations.” He was a true 
philanthropist. His passion for his 
fellow-creatures was not mere senti- 
ment, but was founded on practical 
truths, and he longed to make others 
see with him in removing the oppres- 
sion of humanity everywhere. Hence, 
at home his charities and compassions 
were overflowing to all in need. It is 
said that a room in his house at Weston- 
super-Mare, was set apart as a guest- 
chamber for persons needing a change 
to the seaside, but whose circumstances 
barred the way. 

He was strong in his convictions 
against intemperance and impurity of 
all kinds, also against luxury of every 
form; therefore he devoted his ener- 
gies untiringly to benefiting his fellow- 
creatures and in working for the inter- 
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est of women in placing them in their 
rightful positions in shaping the des- 
tinies of his country. 

Cardinal Newman, his _ brother, 
though an eminent Univcrsity man, 
broke away from the Calvinistic influ- 
ences of his mother and turned his at- 
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graphs, his mind was not as much led 
by reason as was the case with his 
brother, but more by his reverence to 
form and ceremony. He attached a 
great deal more importance to the dog- 
ma of the Romanish Church than to 
the simplicity of faith of the Evangelis- 


"CARDINAL NEWMAN. , 


tention to the Catholic faith, and up- 
held its doctrines with great sincerity, 
and wrote extensively on the subject. 
In fact his writings have been known 
to influence many young people, so 
carefully written were his views. 

As will be seen by the two photo- 


tic Church. One brother, therefore. 
was led through his Causality, Com- 
parison, and Conscientiousness, to re- 
nounce even ecclesiasticism, while the 
other, through his large Perceptive 
faculties and Veneration, was led to 
adopt a stricter course of dogma and re- 
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ligious belief and ceremonies that 
please and appeal to the eye. 

Professor Newman has less Secre- 
tiveness than his brother and conse- 
quently spoke more freely and unre- 
servedly with regard to all sides of his 
religious beliefs. Cardinal Newman 
had less of the lower part of Self-Es- 
teem and a larger development of Ven- 
eration, which inclined him to look up 
to his ideals, which were the Romish 
Church, and the Pope. Both brothers 
had large Benevolence, were sympa- 
thetically inclined, and philanthropic 
in their efforts, but the one condensed 
his charities within his church, whilst 
the other broadened out into all phases 
of philanthropy. I well remember see- 
ing the Cardinal in Birmingham, Eng- 
Jand, on one occasion when he was quite 
elderly, and as he entered the Oratory 
in Edgbaston he was supported on 
either side. His body was diminutive 
whilst his head looked large and pow- 
erful. 

It seemed a surprise to me that such a 
‘gifted man could nin so much faith to 
the performance and theatrical arrange- 
ment of service which he listened to, 
and further, that he could so disregard 
the individuality of his own character 
that he should allow himself to believe 
in the mediatorship of the priest for 
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absolution instead of sending his pray- 
ers direct to the One Mediator. 

Cardinal Newman, when he became 
an admirer of the Roman Catholic faith, 
tortured his brother for his evangelistic 
views, and once on the latter’s return 
from college, hung up a picture of the 
Virgin Mary in his bed-room. He also 
did what he could to alienate his 
brother from the other members of the 
family, which was exceeding!y trying to 
Francis. 

The Cardinal showed throughout his 
career, that implicit faith and trust 
which looks up to a human medium, 
consequently he preferred to use his in- 
tellect in support of this faith, while his 
brother went to the other extreme. 

It is singular how a strong character 
showed itself through its weaknesses. 
Mrs. Besant’s character is a type that 
leans on a stronger personality, yet she 
has an exceedingly clever and individ- 
ual mind. 

Both brothers possessed large Lan- 
guage, which, in each case was directed 
through the stronger faculties that 
dominated their characters. 

By the study of mind from a phreno- 
logical point of view we can under- 
stand character more minutely, and, 
therefore, peculiarities no longer seem 
mysterious when thus studied. F. 
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What is Quality? 


By Jutes Buca#et. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


Inherited quality is not easily al- 
tered, depreciated, or improved, whence 
comes the innate strength of constitu- 
tion, mind, and memory that charac- 
terizes some people. Acquired quality 


being a product of education and other 
factors more or less arbitrary, is easily 
impaired by neglect, abuse, or dissipa- 
tion. It is always acquired with diffi- 
culty, and seldom easily retained, 
except under very favorable circum- 
stances. 


Children are often born with 


better constitutions and minds than 
their parents, and the reverse is also 
true. These contingencies are in a 
measure the result of differential action 
or opposition between heredity and pre- 
natal influences. When both are good, 
the result is better; when both are bad, 
the result is worse; and when they are 
opposed, the result is indifferent, leav- 
ing the original quality of the parents 
unchanged. Under the head of pre- 
natal influences are included all the 
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habits of life of the parents during their 
whole career, while heredity covers the 
evolution of specific tendencies from a 
line of ancestors for ages back. If the 
pre-natal influences were always good 
the individual would improve in spite 
of a bad heredity, though, as might be 
expected, such improvement to be very 
marked would take several generations. 
This seems to be a wise provision of 
nature to secure not only the continua- 
tion of the race but also its unlimited 
advancement and perfection. The pre- 
natal influences are of more moment in 
the formation of character than hered- 
ity, but heredity has generally the 
greater influence with regard to initial 
strength of constitution. 

Now, having considered the various 
factors and characteristics that come 
under the head of quality, defined its 
scope and importance, pointed out 
some of its peculiar significations, we 
come to the elucidation of its probable 
nature and origin, which is the subject 
proper of this article. The important 
question is, what bestows or induces 
quality, either originally or subse- 
quently, and what are its means of cul- 
tivation? 

The answer to this question involves 
a consideration of the dual nature of 
man—his spiritual and material enti- 
ties—which if admitted as an estab- 
lished fact, renders the answer com- 
paratively simple; whereas, on the other 
hand, if we do not admit the duality of 
his nature, there is no answer—we 
simply do not know and cannot find out 
by means of the dissecting knife, which 
has never yet revealed anything about 
the operations of mind, and, what is 
more, never will. 

Quality, in its broadest sense, is the 
result of a perfect blending of the spir- 
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itual and material elements that consti- 
tute the human entity as a whole. This 
takes place when the affinity and syn- 
chronism which should exist between 
mind and matter has reached a high 
state of perfection. Here is the secret 
of tenacity of life and strength of con- 
stitution as a natural possession. In 
some people the bond of affinity be- 
tween spirit and matter is so frail and 
incomplete that the least disturbing 
cause brings on a separation, while in 
others the body has to be actually in a 
state of decomposition before this will 
happen. 

In order to give a clear conception 
of my meaning I will illustrate objec- 
tively by giving an example in chemis- 
try. If we take and mix ever so inti- 
mately equal proportions of sulphur 
and carbon, no matter how finely re- 
duced, we will, on examination under 
the microscope, find that the particles 
are still sulphur and carbon, and by 
using a solvent for sulphur it can be 
dissolved out, leaving the carbon in- 
tact. If, on the other hand, we com- 
bine the sulphur and carbon by means 
of heat in a proper manner, we no 
longer get a mixture, but a chemical 
compound called hisulphide of carbon, 
which differs radically, both in its phys- 
ical and chemical properties, from the 
original elements, and we cannot dis- 
solve out any of its constituents with- 
out decomposing the whole, followed 
by a disappearance of its individuality. 
All through nature we find substances 
that have little chemical affinity and 
readily decompose into elements, while 
others are so tenacious as to render this 
very difficult. The constitution of man 
is composed of two elements, and the 
separation of one of them is followed by 
resolution. 


(To be continued.) 


SS 


The camera and the bicycle, by calling 
people out into the open air, and giving 
them pleasant occupation and mental 
stimulus, is doing more to prevent dis- 
ease than all the medicine in the land. 
—Dr. C. H. Shepard. 


Freshy: ‘“ Professor, is it ever possible 
to take the greater from the less?” 

Professor Potterby: ‘ There is a pretty 
close approach to it when the conceit is 
taken out of a freshman.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 
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Sing Sing State Prison and its Warden, 


At the present time criminology has 
been studied so much from its eth- 
ical side, that the comparison of the old 
prison system with the new is very 
marked. 

Some years ago, in visiting some of 
the English prisons in company with 
my father, I was struck with the hard 
discipline of a criminal’s life, and a 
striking contrast io the treatment now 
given to our criminals in this country, 
and a question as to whether it is not 
better to give a man a chance to com- 
mence life over again, by inculcating in 
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his mind fresh ideas of life and moral- 
ity, and new hopes and aspirations for a 
better career at the termination of his 
imprisonment. 

When recently visiting Sing Sing 
State Prison, I was very much gratified 
to find the humanistic principles creep- 
ing into the management of this large 
and important penal institution; and 
we may say that this reform is only an 
example of many that have been started 
in other parts of the country. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Frank H. 
Mills, whose picture appeared in last 
month’s issue, they have now a flourish- 
ing art school, and printing office, and 
the convict-foreman and art master, 
who will probably not leave his job for 
better wages or any other reason, for 
fifteen years to come, told us that only 
criminals under thirty-five years of age, 
and who had a term of over three years’ 
duration to serve, were admitted. When 
we were shown work that had been 
done by the inmates, I rejoiced that the 
time had come when talent was being 
used in its right way, even if the men 
were convicts. The room is light and 
cheerful, and there is probably no 
school in New York where the ,sur- 
roundings are more conducive to good 
work and progress. 

The aim of the course is to educate 
the men to become practical draughts- 
men, wood-carvers, modellers and fres- 
co-painters. The object is not only to 
fit its graduates for the intelligent de- 
sign of all such objects of industrial art 
as pertain to artistic interiors, but also 
by its scheme of presenting the histor- 
ical development of ornament from the 
pre-historic and barbaric up to modern 
styles, to impart a knowledge of these 
underlying principles which form the 
foundation of a sound and pure taste in 
all that pertains to that branch of dec- 
orative art. The men, after having 
gone through this course, will be more 
proficient workmen than is usually the 
case with this class of artisans. 

Some fine drawings and other works 
of art were shown to us, but owing to a 
recent law they are prevented from sell- 
ing the same, and therefore the interior 
is being fitted up with the work of these 
convicts, and the office of the superin- 
tendent of the State Prison at Albany, 
and the warden’s office in this prison 
contain artistic specimens of furniture 
which were made in this art depart- 
ment. 

Some months before, contract labor 
in prisons was abolished, and when idle- 
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ness, and consequent insubordination, 
disease, and insanity seemed to stare ofli- 
cials in the face, this new building was 
begun, which is now finished, and has 
been in use for the last six months. 
From the skilled workmen who broke 
and transported the stone, to those who 
planned the handsome decorations and 
ornamentation, the accountant who 
kept a record of the time in the various 
parts, to the mechanics who raised and 
furnished the building, all wore the 
black and gray stripes of the convict. 
Thus we see carried out the true recog- 
nition of talent and usefulness, by de- 
veloping the keynote of each character, 
even though the men may have been 
convicted of crime of various degrees. 

Before leaving the prison we were 
shown the large new wing, which has a 
frontage of two hundred and thirty 
feet, and which by this time is probably 
in use. It will contain the new mess- 
room on the ground floor, two large 
chapels on the second floor, and a per- 
fectly appointed hospital on the top 
floor of the building. In the chapels, 
an organ has been erected by a man of 
undoubted ability. John A. Howard is 
the mechanic and buiJler of both. 
When visiting the Protestant chapel, 
the builder was asked to sit down to the 
organ and play, and as it was sufficient- 
ly completed, he played a beautiful se- 
lection upon it, thus showing that he 
has not only constructive ability, but 
also musical talent. In looking at his 
head we noticed that he possessed large 
Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity 
and Tune. 

At the close of our visit (which was 
unfortunately cut short), I had the op- 
portunity of passing my hands over the 
head of the warden himself, and his 
portrait will give our readers some idea 
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of the estimate we formed of his char- 
acter. 

He partakes largely from his mother 
in tone and quality of organization. 
His head is high from the opening of 
the ear to the crown, and long on the 
frontal eminence. Benevolence is par- 
ticularly active. He is not one of these 
stern, hard-hearted, callow individuals, 
who have been known in the time of 
Howard, the philanthropist, to exist as 
superintendents of prisons, but he is a 
man of intense sympathies, broad prin- 
ciples and great activity, and conse- 
quently he thoroughly appreciates the 
responsibility of the position which he 
holds. 

He is a thoroughly practical man, is 
keen in his intuitions when he does not 
allow his sympathies to bias his judg- 
ment, and very comparative, analytical, 
and discriminative in his line of 
thought. The arch of his eye shows 
what his head indicates—namely, large 
Order, a sense of method and system, 
and capacity to regulate work by order. 
He is very particular in respect to every 
detail, and with his large Ideality and 
Sublimity is not one who would fail to 
appreciate everything that is perfect. 
He is also practical, far-sighted, pru- 
dential in judgment, executive in work, 
and forceful in argument and debate. 
Under the great principle that actuates 
his character, is his sympathy and 
thoughtfulness in broadening out rath- 
er than in closing in avenues of advanc- 
ing civilization. 

He has eminent talent as a speaker, 
and could explain himself well in argu- 
ment, debate or on a public platform. 
Tle is highly intellectual, entertaining 
and refined. His intellectuality could 
show itself in literary attainment if he 
felt disposed to cultivate the same. 


EQ 


THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


Married in haste we repent at leisure.— 
Congreve. 

Humble wedlock is far better than 
proud virginity.—Augustine. 

A husband is a plaster that cures all 
the ills of girlhood.—Moliére. 


Men marry to make an end, women to 
make a beginning.—A. Dupuy. 

A man finds himself seven years older 
the day after his marriage.—Bacon. 

No man can either live piously or die 
righteously without a wife.—Richter. 
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The Skulls of King René I. and Queen Isabella 


of Lorraine.. 


The skulls of the king and queen are 
very interesting curiosities for the An- 
thropologist and Phrenologist. That 


of the king is somewhat smaller in size, 





SKULL OF THE KING, 


(From the Scientific American) 


and one might for a moment think 
they had been accidentally mixed; but 
the facts given below prove without 
question that is not the case. When 
we look at the skulls carefullv we notice 
that the king possessed a more prom- 
inent crown with large Self-Esteem, 





SKULL OF THE QUEEN. 


large perceptive arch, large Compari- 
son, and a large cerebellum. While 
Queen Isabella possessed a large devel- 
opment of Approbativeness, Philopro- 


genitiveness, Firmness, Veneration, and 
Human Nature, with less of the percep- 
tive faculties. Her Organization must 
have been large; the jaw locks like the 
jaw of aman. The inferior maxillary 
is marvellous in size comp< red with that 
of the king’s. We infer that she was 
like her father in build and he was like 
his mother. J. 


——— +. 





THE TOMB OF KING RENE AND 
QUEEN ISABELLA OF 
LORRAINE. 


Following the example of the major- 
ity of princes who were his contempo- 
raries, René I, Duke of Anjou, Lorraine 
and Bar, Count of Provence and Pied- 
mont, King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
etc., the “ Good King René,” as popular 
tradition called him, made, in his life- 
time, careful provision for his burial. 
It was in the city of Angers, in the choir 
of Saint Maurice Cathedral, that he de- 
sired to sleep his last sleep, alongside of 
his wife, Isabella of Lorraine. His 

Comptes et Memoriaux,” published 
by Mr. Lecoy de la Marche, prove to us 
that in 1447 he was already occupying 
himself with the execution of a monu- 
ment that he desired should be a sumpt- 
uous one, and up to his death this was 
his constant thought. Three artists 
were successively employed upon it— 
Jean and Pons Poucet and Jacques 
Morel, the designer of the tomb of 
Charles I., of Bourbon, and of Agnes, of 
3ourgogne, in the Church of Souvigny. 
All died before putting the finishing 
touches upon it, and when the king 
himself departed this life at Aix, July 
10, 1480, all was not yet finished. 

Of the monument there now remains 
nothing or next to nothing, but the de- 
tails of the Comptes and a drawing by 
Gaigneires, preserved at Oxford, have 
kept a remembrance of it for us. It 
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consisted, under a richly carved, 
painted, and gilded arcade, of a sar- 
cophagus upon which reposed the white 
marble effigies of the king and queen 
accompanied with three large figures of 
knights and as many figures of women 
in the act of mourning. 

At the back of the sepulchral vault, a 
painting upon wood, for a long time at- 
tributed, without proof. to René him- 
self, showed the dead kind—a crowned 
skeleton allowing the royal emblems to 
fall from its hands. Up to the middle 
of the last century, the monument stood 
in the first triforium of the choir, on the 
north side. In 1769, the canons, desir- 
ous of wainscoting the choir, moved the 
monument to the nave. This first mu- 
tilation was followed in 1793 by a com- 
plete and final destruction. 

It was owing to the transfer of the 
monument from the choir to the nave 
that the royal remains were not violated 
at the revolutionary epoch. They had 
been forgotten. 

As will be remembered, during the 
course of some work on the pavement of 
the choir, September 16, 1895, a fortu- 
nate accident led to the discovery of the 
royal burial vault, and permitted of as- 
certaining the presence therein of two 
leaden coffins, one of which was pro- 
vided near the head with an aperture 
through which a crown was perceived. 
There was no doubt of it; it was indeed 
here that rested King René, and the 
aperture was really the one that, accord- 
ing to history, was made in 1482 by the 
incredulous canons in order to verify 
the identity of the body brought to 
them from Aix by Queen Jeanne de 
Laval, second wife of the king. The 
authentication having been made. the 
vault was sealed up again. 

On the 16th of last June it was again 
opened in the presence of Mgr. Ma- 
thieu, Bishop of Angers. The top hav- 
ing been removed, the two coffins were 
hoisted to the surface—that of the 
king first. 

During the course of this operation, 
the decomposed lower part gave way 
and the royal remains fell to the bottom 
of the vault. In order to prevent a 
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repetition of such an accident, the 
coffin of the queen was opened in 
situ. Of the two royal personages, 
nothing remained but the skeletons, to 
which still adhered a few particles of 
organic matter that the embalming had 
preserved. Time and humidity had de- 
stroyed all the vestments in which we 
know they were clad. The metal alone 
had survived. Alongside of the king’s 
head there was a crown; in the right 
hand there was a sceptre; and in the 
left hand a globe surmounted by a cross. 
These three pieces of gilded copper 
(trumpery executed for the occasion) 
were almost entirely covere1 with ver- 
digris. At the foot of the coffin there 
was a vessel of common earth contain- 
ing charcoal. A few hairs still adhered 
to the skull. The teeth had almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The king, in fact, 
was seventy-one years of age on the day 
of his death. Isabella, on the contrary, 
who died at the age of forty-three, and 
who preceded her husband by twenty- 
eight years in the burial vault of Saint 
Maurice, still possessed nearly all her 
teeth. The skull had been sawed for 
the operation of embalming, and its 
cap rested upside down at the side. A 
few tufts of hair were still to be seen at 
the apex. At the feet lay the leather 
soles of pointed shoes, whose vamp, 
which was probably of fabric, no longer 
existed. There were no jewels nor em- 
blems that recalled the rank of the de- 
parted. 

Carried to a chapel of the cathedral, 
the remains of René and Isabella passed 
the night of the 16th and 17th therein. 
They were placed in new oaken coffins 
lined with lead, and to which were fixed 
two copper plates bearing the simple in- 
scription: “ René d’Anjou, Isabella de 
Lorraine.” The two new coffins were 
then lowered to the bottom of the vault, 
which had been previously repaired, 
and in which was deposited a leaden box 
containing an acount of the operations 
of June 16 and 17, in order to enlighten 
such future rummagers and archexolo- 
gists as might be tempted to trouble 
once again the sleep of the dead king.— 
L’Illustration. 
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The Amateur Phrenological Club. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Exsiz Cassett Smiru. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


“Tt would give me great pleasure to 
do so,” she replied pleasantly, “ and in- 
deed, I am quite sure I would like to 
visit often while I remain in the city, 
but would not do so, of course, unless 
I could be of special service in some 
way, which I fear is impossible.” 

“On the contrary you could prove of 
great service if you so desired—al- 
though the honor of your presence 
would be a service of encouragement 
and strength—for we have come to feel 
the need of a better understanding of 
the human brain anatomically, as well 
as a general knowledge of the whole 
physical organism and your eminent 
ability to render us aid along this line 
would be deeply appreciated by us all, 
I assure you. I would not have made 
the suggestion, however, did I not feel 
perfectly confident that your interest 
in Phrenology will be greatly deepened 
by attending our classes and making the 
acquaintance of those noble women 
who are so devoted to the science.” 

“Tf I can thus reciprocate the pleas- 
ure I will be happy to meet with you ac- 
casionally, as your own ardent exposi- 
tion of this practical system of life- 
science makes me very anxious to em- 
brace such a knowledge as you possess.” 

I hastened to assert that my knowl- 
edge and experience was so limited 
that I made but a poor exponent of a 
philosophy so profound. The conversa- 
tion then drifted to more general topics 
and the slanting beams of light from 
the street-lamps mingled with the rud- 
dy reflection of the open fire upon the 
book-lined walls ere I was permitted to 
depart. 

Mrs. McD ’s interest was deep 
and lasting. She duly made her ap- 
pearance at the Club, and we experi- 
enced a pleasure in her presence that 
was obviously mutual. Arrangement 





being made for her to give us a series of 
lessons on cerebral anatomy and patho- 
logical brain-development, we voted 
her in as honorary member as a mark 
of our gratitude and esteem. But none 
of the other members ever knew just 
how it was that this eminent woman 
came to feel so great an interest in the 
study of Phrenology, and in the work 
of the Amateur Phrenological Club. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 


There is one important event in the 
annals of our club which I have so far 
held in reserve, that my readers might 
enjoy the whole story at one time. Our 
little city had not received a visit from 
a professional phrenologist for many 
years—not, in fact, since Professor 
Fowler made his famous tour of the 
continent, somewhere in the fifties. 
It must have been a matter of surprise 
to the older inhabitants to hear of the 
proposed series of lectures to be deliv- 
ered in the city by a practical phrenol- 
ogist, many of these people, no doubt, 
having supposed that the subject had 
long since died out—as it had in their 
minds. 

But to us, enthusiastic students of 
the noble science, this sudden an- 
nouncement was one of no little inter- 
est and importance. Why, two of us 
even stood for some time, one day, in 
complete abandon, watching a bill- 
poster as he stuck up the enormous 
paper sheets, on which were portrayed 
the pictorial phrenological chart. 

The name of the lecturer, Professor 
Morris M. V- , bore a very dignified 
appearance, we thought, and quite 
aroused our curiosity, as well as inter- 
est. 
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The evening for the first lecture ar- 
rived in due time, and I think every 
member of both divisions of the club 
was in the audience, which, being a lit- 
tle scattering, was a matter of some dis- 
appointment to us; for, of course, we 
had confidently expected a full house 
on so momentous an occasion. But the 
lecture was splendid, and, incidentally, 
so also was the lecturer. It was a lux- 
urious treat, after struggling along 
alone all those months, to hear at last 
a competent instructor stand before us 
and declare the living truths so clearly 
and lucidly. As for the people, to their 
honor be it said they listened with rapt 
attention; but that was a matter of no 
surprise. 

At the close of his lecture the phre- 
nologist offered to make a few practical 
demonstrations. “Phrenology is no 
fake,” he said pleasantly; “ neither am 
I posing as a Hermann; so I consider 
it no difficult thing for you to trust me 
to choose my own subject. I shall go 
down into the audience and invite three 
persons to occupy these platform chairs 
whom I think, from their organization, 
must be occupying more or less promi- 
nent positions in your midst. If I suc- 
ceed in selecting such, you make what- 
ever recognition of the fact you 
choose.” ; 

Two gentlemen, one a prominent 
lawyer and the other a clergyman, went 
cheerfully to the front at his request, 
and who should be last to mount the 
platform and seat herself gracefully, 
but one of the members of out senior 
class, whom we called the “ Angel.” 

Very delicately, and with true court- 
ly dignity, the phrenologist proceeded 
to delineate our friend’s lovely charac- 
ter, while the listening audience ap- 
plauded lightly several times, for the 
“ Angel” was wel] known among all 
classes for her superior intelligence and 
her benevolent deeds of charity and 
self-denying efforts in behalf of the un- 
fortunate. The lecturer dwelled espe- 
cially on her spiritual discernment of 
truth, saying that she was strongly in- 
clined to think and act along advanced 
and unpopular lines. 
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“You would make a good phrenolo- 
gist,” he said, smiling. 

At the close of the evening’s pro- 
ceedings dear Mrs. A hastily 
brought together several of the leading 
members of the club, and escorted us 
to the front to extend the lecturer our 
hearty welcome. When our leader 
proudly introduced us as representa- 
tives of the Amateur Phrenological 
Club, Professor V ’s handsome face 
flushed with pleasure. 

“The reformer’s life is not at all 
times a bed of roses,” he said, after the 
usual formalities, “and frequently, 
when I stand before much more prom- 
ising audiences than that of to-night, 
I experience a strong sense of opposi- 
tion and prejudice confronting me that 
is very depressing and hinders my ef- 
forts; but to-night, I could not guess 
why, I felt quite exalted and entirely 
forgot myself in the interest of the sub- 
ject. Now I know the reason of this: 
you were all helping me by your har- 
monious mental influence. Allow me, 
ladies, to express to you my sincere 
gratitude and appreciation.” Just 
there his eyes rested for a moment 
on the face of the “ Angel,” who. blush- 
ing deep, turned confusedly away. I | 
could not see any reason for that. 

Professor V. had only advertised 
for a three days’ sojourn in our city, but 
he extended his lecture course so that, 
instead of three days, he stayed ten. 
As students, we were greatly benefited 
by his labors in our midst, and we saw 
not a little of him. He went away at 
last, assuring us that he would return 
again in the spring. Little did we guess 
what for. All matters of special inter- 
est pertaining to the club during this 
intervening period having been already 
recorded, I hasten on to Professor 
Vv. ’s second visit, which was after a 
lapse of only five months. His coming 
was not heralded this time by flaunting 
posters. No, the first we knew about 
it was when our leader quietly an- 
nounced, one evening, that Professor 
Vv would visit the city in a short 
time. 

















(To be continued.) 
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A Search for Health. 
TRUTHS FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Lissa B. 


(Continued from page 89.) 


Hl. 


On my arrival home I was beset with 
a volley of questions. My neighbors 
hadn’t ceased to be interested in me. | 
still had something, my ill-health, a lit- 
tle money, and a large fund of experi- 
ence. 

During the past long and tedious 
days of what people termed my good- 
for-nothingness I had been receiving 
training in God’s University, and had 
learned things pertaining to both the 
eternal and the earthly life. As the 
panting deer thirsting for fresh water- 
brooks I had thirsted and searched for 
a knowledge of how to live and be well. 
I read health journals and books of 
hygiene and medicine, everything that 
came in my way. And when the best 
things didn’t come in my way I sent 
and purchased them, read and formed 
my judements as I extracted from all 
the varied opinions and sources of 
knowledge the true principles of 
healthful living as one might extract 
the juice from the grape and throw the 
seed and pulp away. I had gained a fine 
wine-cask of knowledge and I was go- 
ing to use it. 

My acquaintances manifested sur- 
prise at my returning home so soon and 
with dubious glance at me inquired if I 
was cured. 

“Cured of some things,” I replied, 
“cured of dealing with drugs and doc- 
tors and health resorts. I am going to 
employ God’s created physicians and 
give them a chance.” 





‘“‘ And who are they?” was asked in 
wide-eyed wonder. 

“ Nature’s remedies are our Heavenly 
Father’s health-giving agents,” I re- 
plied. 

Some thought that living in the high 
altitude had set me crazy, but if so it 
was a hopeful, happy craziness that was 
going to bring good out of the evil that 
had befallen me. There is solid com- 
fort in being at home if one’s home is 
all right, but my house was not the 
thing to make a home all right. But 
the knowledge I had gained was to be 
used. I went over my house and sniffed 
the air from atic to cellar. 

“A wonder that we are not all 
dead!” was my ejaculation as I con- 
trasted the air in my house with the 
fresh-breathing elixir on Cheyenne 
Mountain. 

“ Henceforth my home must be filled 
with air as sweet and pure as on a moun- 
tain top,” I said. 

I drew from the bank the remaining 
one-third of my money. Everything of 
value costs something; experience, 
knowledge, and even pure air, pure 
water, and wholesome food are not ours 
without expenditure of money, 
thought, and care. 

My house was to be thoroughly 
renovated. I began at the foundation 
of things and sent workers into the cel- 
lar to remove every article and make 
everything there as fresh and clean as 
soap, water, scrubbing-brush, lime, ce- 
ment, and good ventilation could make 
it. 
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The plaster on the house-walls had 
been on for many years and I knew that 
impurities lodged there, so I had every 
particle of plaster knocked off and the 
walls replastered. The latest improved 
steam-heating apparatus, and open 
grates in each room would furnish the 
house with the best perfected means of 
warmth. A fine, new range was bought 
for the kitchen, and every modern im- 
provement put there that would help 
lighten and facilitate labor. 

A mammoth cistern fitted with an ex- 
cellent filter furnished our water sup- 
ply, and if there happened to be sus- 
picion of typhoid or other disease germs 
the water boiled or distilled would pre- 
vent danger. 

Heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments provided that we should have, 
day and night, a comfortable tempera- 
ture and breathe only that best-dis- 
covered blood purifier, clean, pure air. 

I and my family also learned to eat 
only wholesome food and to discard all 
rich viands, made up butters, preserves, 
and the common pastries. We ate ripe 
fruits and well-cooked cereals, and 
whatever was wholesome and went to 
the making of good blood. The god- 
desses of simplicity, puritv. and nat- 
uralness were to reign supreme in our 
home. 

I had the grounds cleared of all un- 
necessary bushes and rubbish, the house 
newly painted, and a large veranda built 
to give coziness to the front, and all 
about the premises beautiful and made 
health-giving. 

While all this was in process of be- 
ing done I learned to ride a bicycle; and 
all the pleasant mornings of that early 
autumn found me riding out to the 
country where an old farmer friend of 
mine lived and was owner of large ap- 
ple and peach orchards, and on learning 
my fancy for eating fresh, ripe fruit 
had laughingly told me to turn in with 
his fine young shoats and help clear the 
ground of the dropping ripe peaches 
and apples that were an overabundance 
that year. I happily availed myself of 
this privilege and actually filled up on 
the surplus fruit every day while it 
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lasted. At home I had ripe grapes and 
ate plenty of them. One vine of little 
wild grapes were the best aid to diges- 
tion I had ever found. 

As I daily flew along on my wheel 
the kind neighbors would remark, 
“There goes that hygien lunatic to 
play the fool in the old man’s orchard.” 
But I didn’t much mind that. The fruit 
juices and the fresh air gradually 
washed my blood clean. The bicycle 
riding caused deep breathing and 
rushed the blood through my body with 
a tingling electric thrill filling me with 
renewed life and vigor. . 

On my grounds were some fine shade 
trees and there we hung hammocks, and 
on all the pleasant afternoons I idly 
rested in a hammock, perchance read- 
ing a little or making plans for the 
future. Whether day or night, I slept 
all I could and breathed all the fresh 
air I could. I began to feel better. 
My mind was tranquil, and my beauti- 
ful surroundings brought me pleasure. 

After awhile there came to me a keen 
zest and joy in existence, and one day I 
shouted, “ Eureka! I have found it.” 

“Found what?” I was asked. 

“ Health! ” I answered. “ The great- 
est boon in life.” 

I felt as I think Adam must have 
done when he came fresh from the 
hands of the Creator. 

My money was nearly all spent, but 
I luxuriated in my handsome, healthy 
home and felt rich in knowledge and 
better equipped for work than ever be- 
fore. I plunged into business again 
with clear head, sound judement, de- 
termined purpose, and a strong, upright 
character, and fortune so smiled upon 
my efforts that speedilv the respect 
of the community, wealth, and a sound 
mind in a sound bcdy with sweet 
content and inner peace at heart be- 
came mine as the result of my having 
wisely employed God’s nature-made 
physicians and thoroughly taking their 
treatment. And I have conscientiously 
put myself under their care for the re- 
mainder of my days, and if no serious 
accident befalls me I expect to live to a 
very healthy, enjoyable old age, and 
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henceforth be free from all the com- 
mon ailments that beset erring human- 
ity. 


————————— © — 


THE DIET OF A NONAGENARIAN. 


An exchange says: “ Sir Isaac Hold- 
en, who recently died in his ninety- 
first year, was a man with theories. 
According to him the two great essen- 
tials for those who would live long 
and be healthy, are plenty of fresh air 
and plenty of fruit. His rule was never, 
if he could help it, to spend less than 
two hours a day in the open air. When 
he entered his first situation he said to 
his employer that he would be glad to 
have an hour daily in the afternoon for 
a walk. If granted he would not ask 
for any holiday, or would make up oth- 
erwise for the time so spent. This was 
agreed to. Sir Isaac took his walk 
daily, and to this, he used to say, he 
owed both health and fortune. In ad- 
dition to fresh air he believed in plenty 
of fruit. Sir Isaac was not a vegeta- 
rian. It was not meat, but bread, from 
which he abstained. Like Wesley, whose 
‘ Natural Philosophy ’ he studied when 
a boy, he saw in farinaceous food a 
thing to be avoided by the elderly. ‘I 
take for my breakfast, he said a few 
years ago, ‘one baked apple, one or- 
ange, twenty grapes, and a biscuit made 
from bananas. My midday meal con- 
sists of about three ounces of beef or 
mutton, with now and again a half cup- 
ful of soup. If I take a little fish, I 
take so much less meat. For supper I 
practically repeat my breakfast menu.’ 
The orange was his favorite fruit. Wine 
he eschewed. He took no drink with 
his food, and this obliged him to mas- 
ticate well.” 





HOLLOW BRICKS. 


Mr. Greely says, writing from Lon- 
don: “The Apostles of Sanitary Re- 
form here are anticipating very great 
benefits from the use of the hollow 
brick just coming into fashion. I am 
assured by a leading member of the 
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Sanitary Commission that the hollow 
brick cost much less than the solid 
ones, and are a perfect protection 
against the dampness so generally ex- 
perienced in brick houses, and often so 
prejudicial to health. That there is a 
great saving in the cost of their trans- 
portation is easily seen; and as they are 
usually made much larger than the 
solid brick, they can be laid up much 
faster. I think Dr. Southwood Smith 
assured me that the saving in the cost 
of the brickwork of a house is one- 
third; if this is a mistake, the error is 
one of misapprehension on my part. 
The hollow brick is a far less conduct- 
or of heat and cold than the solid 
brick, consequently, a house built of the 
former is much cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. It is confidently 
and reasonably hoped here that very 
signal improvements in the dwellings, 
especially of the poor, are to be secured 
by means of this invention. Prince Al- 
bert has caused two model cottages of 
this material to be erected at his cost in 
Hyde Park, near the Great Exhibition, 
in order to attract general attention to 
the subject.” 


Dear Editor: The above is from a 
clipping found in a scrap of old news- 
paper, and having faith in the theory 
advanced I send it, hoping some Jour- 
NAL reader will give testimony concern- 
ing the bricks and state where they can 
be obtained, etc. C.F. W. 


—_———— o—_——_—_——- 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN—SLEEP. 
BY DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


As I was pouring some ink from a larg- 
er into a smaller bottle this morning, pre- 
paratory to writing this article, I noticed 
that though the large bottle had an ar- 
rangement for supplying air to take the 
place of the ink as fast as removed, yet 
the stream, instead of being a continuous 
one, was rhythmical in its movements, 
that is, the ink came out in short waves 
or wavelets, or jets. This reminded me 
of one of the chapters in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s First Principles entitled the 
“Rhythm of Motion.” In this chapter 
the author undertook to show that all 
motion is rhythmical, or divided into 
longer or shorter portions of motions or 
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impulses. This may be illustrated by the 
motions of the air which cause the flag 
or the sail to flap or move in waves. The 
leaves on the tree and the fields of grass 
and grain do the same when the wind 
blows over them. The waves of the sea 
illustrate it also, and in life there are 
the same rhythmic movements. The 
plants grow more at one season than an- 
other, the pulse moves the blood in con- 
tinuous waves. The food is swallowed by 
a rhythmical movement of the cesopha- 
gus; digestion takes place during rhyth- 
mical movements of the stomach. 

So, too, our daily lives move on con- 
tinuously in rhythmical movements, or 
periods of greater or lesser activity, and 
never in a continuous even stream. Sleep 
is one of the periods of lesser activity 
which follows after action has gone on 
to an extent as great as the body ought 
to endure. During sleep all our activi- 
ties “ slow up” so to say, become slack. 

What is the use of sleep? It is pretty 
certain that we do not yet know all its 
uses, but we know some of them. The 
waste which goes on continually during 
labor of any kind is not balanced by 
every meal we eat. There is some loss of 
material in the blood and in the tissues 
which is greater than can be repaired 
during labor. Indeed, activity prevents 
repair in the body from taking place just 
the same as with a machine. You cannot 
repair your watch while it is running, 
you must send it to the watchmaker and 
he stops its action, takes it apart and 
cleans and mends it. The ship is not re- 
paired when loaded with freight and sail- 
ing under high pressure over the ocean 
waves, but it is sent to the dry dock. It 
is so with our bodies. They cannot be 
repaired from the losses sustained during 
a day of hard work unless sent into the 
dry dock of sleep, if I may use such an 
expression. If the sleep is sound and 
good the vis medicatrix nature or the re- 
serve forces of the system restore the 
equilibrium, make the tissues and the 
blood as good, or almost as good, as new. 
If this were not so the very complex and 
wonderful body of man would not last 
long. Nor would there be much comfort 
in living or value in the work done. 

Experience shows that there can be no 
greater suffering than from long and con- 
tinued loss of sleep. Everyone knows 
how almost worthless he is after a wake- 
ful night, and how completely he is 
“done up” after several of them in suc- 
cession. 

Another reason for sleep is found in 
the necessity for the removal of certain 
waste products in the system from 
broken-down tissue. While many of these 
are removed during our wakeful hours, 
others seem to be removed only while we 
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are asleep. These are probably the prod- 
ucts resulting from brain waste. They 
are poisonous in their character, and if 
not removed continue to circulate in the 
blood and lower the action and tone of 
the nervous centres. 

There are also other reasons for sleep. 
In illness it is of the greatest necessity. 
The sick man who can sleep will recover 
quicker and better than the one who 
sleeps poorly. The need for repair and 
the removal of waste products is even 
greater in his case. Where there is pain 
sleep temporarily removes it, and this to 
a sufferer is a blessing. It is owing to 
the value of sleep in arresting pain that 
physicians have sought so long for hyp- 
notice drugs which would do no harm to 


.administer to their patients and bring 


on an enforced sleep. So far their seek- 
ing has been vain. 

Another use of sleep is to take us away 
temporarily from petty occupations with 
the ¢ rdinary details of life, which, if they 
do not give actual pain, do give us more 
or less vexation, vexation which if contin- 
uous would result in utter demoraliza- 
tion of mental health. Sleep brings them 
temporarily to an end and this alone is a 
blessing. 

There is one other supposed use for 
sleep of which as yet we know little, but 
I will hint at it. The tissues, as we all 
know, have an anatomical structure, but 
many do not know that they have be- 
hind this is a molecular structure also. 
Now just as steel or iron, which have 
only a molecular structure, are changed 
by long, continued vibration, as the axle 
of a car, have their molecular structure 
altered, so it is believed to be the case 
with our brains and their cells. Long- 
continued work alters the arrangement 
of the molecules of the tissues. If this 
alteration is a very serious one, the health 
suffers correspondingly. In sleep, it is 
believed the molecules are re-adjusted to 
a normal condition. It is true this is to 
a certain extent speculative, but it agrees 
with what we know of the matter in gen- 
eral, and is probably true. There are 
some people who have the faculty to drop 
off to sleep for only a few moments, and 
they tell us it seems to refresh them in a 
marked degree. Now this short sleep 
would not give sufficient time to repair 
the tissues or remove waste products, but 
it might be sufficient to allow the mole- 
cules composing the tissues to become ar- 
ranged properly for continued health and 
work. This can perhaps be better under- 
stood by referring to the bow; if long 
bent, its molecules adjust themselves to 
the bent condition, and its elasticity is 
lost; but if allowed to remain unbent a 
portion of the time, its elasticity is pre- 
served.—Journal of Hygiene. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.”’ 


Child Culture. 
ARTISTIC AND MIRTHFUL. 
By Uncwie Josepn. 


No. 418.—Little Roland, Indiana, is to the frontal bone, and also from 
an artist, and when we come to ex- the opening of the ear to the top 
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THE FIRST LESSON IN ART, 





Kindly lent by Mrs. Fitzgibbons Clark, of the St. Louis and Canadian Photographer. 





amine his head what do we find? We _ portion of the forehead. This gives 
see the special development and length to us a strong intellectual sample of 
of fibre from the opening of the ear an artistic temperament, and if any 
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one will take the trouble to draw a line 
from the points which we have just in- 
dicated, we shall see there is special ac- 
tivity in that radius. The picture is 
characteristic of the life, and the artis- 
tic faculties that are the most developed 
in this head are Ideality, Form, Size, 
Comparison, Causality, Imitation, and 
Philoprogenitiveness. They are nearly 
all grouped in the anterior lobe. His 
perceptive mind has been actively 
called out. He has made a beautiful 
representation of the cockatoo that is 
before him and he is letting us have the 
benefit of his design, or picture. This 
boy will draw on other material beside 
slates, in the future. It is not difficult 
to see that he has a good arch to the eye 
indicating a good development of form 
and size. He quickly takes into ac- 
count, proportion and _ perspective, 
hence, if the drawing is small or large, 
he would be equal to the occasion. He 
has an excellent development of Imita- 
tion, which has enabled him, in this 
case, to show copying power, and it will 
manifest itself in many other instances 
of great importance, hence the capacity 
to reproduce what he sees before him is 
exceedingly good. He has a well-de- 
veloped sense of beauty. He will show 
taste in everything he does. He is very 
comparative and will delight in draw- 
ing inferences and analyzing subjects. 
He is also very intuitive. He will be 
able to catch the true expression when 
examining faces for portrait painting 
and he will also be good in coloring, 
giving the true light and shade, har- 
monies, as well as the blend of colors. 

His mind is well balanced and he will 
be able to draw an intellectual atmos- 
phere into his work. Those who are 
particularly interested in the artistic 
faculties should examine the portraits 
of eminent artists who belonged to dif- 
ferent nationalities, and compare the 
Italian, English, Flemish, and Amer- 
ican schools or Art, and a great lesson 
in Phrenology will thus be learned. 

The negative of this cut was taken by 
T. B. Clark, Indiana, Pa., and is beauti- 
fully executed. 

Pet No. 419.—All the little sun- 
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beams do not chase one another in 
and out of the window panes of green 
shutters in the summertime. Some 
are living realities and come to stay. 
They will help to brighten many a 
weary and tiresome day, and are very 
often as valuable in the pharmacopeia 
of the family medicine-chest as any 
number of tinctures and tablets. ‘They 
chase away despair and gloom, and de- 
light to sit, we are glad to say, on the 
laps of aged uncles and aunties, who, 
somehow, know how to understand 
their wants. 

Here is a little pet, who is worthy of 
our examination, who has a broad fore- 
head and a well filled-out organ of 
Mirthfulness. Her eyes are like the 
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No. 419. 


stars in the firmament on a clear frosty 
night in January. Her smiles are mag- 
netic and partake of her joyful, sympa- 
thetic, and social need. She delights in 
the game of hide and seek, and when 
papa comes home at night will be sure 
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to get behind his large, high-backed 
easy chair and try to take him by sur- 
prise when he sits down by saying peep- 
a-boo. She isa highly intelligent child, 
will be quick with her studies and saga- 
cious in understanding subjects that are 
explained to her. She has a very in- 
quiring bent of mind and will ask all 
kinds of questions which will be hard 
to solve and will be quite appreciated 
wherever she happens to live. In fact 
it will be hard to keen from spoiling 
her, but if her mother is a sensible 
woman, she will know how to draw out 
the best of her character without allow- 
ing this to be done. We expect great 
things from such a beginning, and do 
not think we shall be disappointed in 
the result. 


a 





THE TERRORS OF CHILDHOOD. 


A child rarely, if ever, speaks of its 
fantastic fears. We must fall back upon 
our own memories if we would study this 
aspect of the childish mind. And so, en- 
couraged by the example of the good la- 
dies in “Cranford,” who whisperingly 
confessed, the one a secret horror of eyes, 
the other a life-long dread of being 
caught by her “ last leg” as she got into 
bed, I recount some of the vividly remem- 
bered terrors under which I myself once 
trembled in silence. For, I repeat, the 
child does not speak of these things, 
which to his own soberer judgment seem 
unreasonable and even preposterous. 

Once, as a very little child, I was for 
some reason alone in a wide treeless place 
in the country. I suppose I was in reality 
not far from the house, but there seemed 
to me an endless expanse around. As I 
looked about me I suddenly became con- 
scious of the overpowering immensity of 
the sky and its awful unbroken blueness. 
A crushing horror and dread seemed to 
pin me to the ground. I stood, a shud- 
dering mite of a girl, alone under that 
stupendous weight of blue, feeling that 
it might descend and swallow me up. I 
have forgotten everything but that—how 
I came there, how I got away; but I 
know now the precise shade of the terri- 
ble intense blue that seemed to be engulf- 
ing me. 

I should mention that I was a city 
child, and unused to an unobstructed 
view of the heavens. 

Once afterward I remember a similar 
but less violent paroxysm of fear under 
another such clear dark-blue sky, but 
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this time there was a low inexplicable 
rumble of thunder. 

I am sure I said nothing about my ter- 
ror at either time. Like every other well- 
regulated little girl, I shrieked ‘and ran 
from dogs and cows and geese and tur- 
key-gobblers, and made no secret of my 
cowardice, but of my vaguer terrors it 
never occurred to me to speak. 





° 
THE CARE OF THE BABY’S FEET. 


Crying so pitifully that everyone in the 
car was distressed, a fine baby, apparent- 
ly about four months old, was travelling 
with its young mother. The ladies in the 
car, married and single, all tried their 
skill in vain. Just as the embarrassed 
mother was about ready to cry herself, 
an old gentleman sitting opposite ob- 
served a peculiar twitching of the little 
feet, and, leaning across the aisle, said: 
“ Baby’s shoes hurt him; see how they 
pinch the fat little ankles. If you will 
unbutton them, he will stop crying.” 
This was immediately done, the wail end- 
ed, and baby was soon laughing and 
crowing. 

This is not an unusual case. The first 
shoes, however soft, are often instru- 
ments of torture for the tiny feet. If 
the shoe fits snugly, the hard bottoms 
press into the sensitive flesh; and there 
are still greater evils to ensue. If the 
foot is compressed at this early and for- 
mative period, painful deformities are 
liable to result. The flesh is so yielding 
that sometimes the nurse or mother does 
not observe that it is being crowded too 
much, until impeded circulation betrays 
the situation. 

When buying the little stockings, great 
care should be taken not to have them 
too short in the foot, or the baby’s feet 
will be permanently injured. Always 
procure a full size larger than you think 
your baby needs, and the same rule 
should apply to all children until they 
have ceased growing. The ugly, un- 
graceful walk of many young women is 
due in many cases to the non-observance 
of this important rule. 








_——— + 


A baby is born into the world with ev- 
ery tick of the clock! Where are they? 

Unless facts mislead us, out of the 
1,000,000 babies born in the last 1,000,000 
seconds, 150,000 will be out of the world 
again before another year, 55,000 before 
the next year, 22,000 the third year. The 
fourth year they pull through with only 
a loss of 8,000 and by the time they are 
twelve only a few hundred drop by the 
way in a year. Before we can boast of 
our sanitary advancement, we must turn 
the awful tide of this majority. 
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KEEP PUSHING. 


Keep pushing, ’tis wiser 
Than sitting aside 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide. 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march onward, 
And never say fail. 


With eyes ever open 
And tongue that’s not dumb, 

And heart that to sorrow 
Will never succumb; 

You’ll battle and conquer 
Though thousands assail. 

How strong and how mighty 
Who never say fail. 


Keep pushing and elbow your way 
Unheeding the envious that would you 
betray. 
All obstacles vanish 
All enemies quail, 
Before the strong-hearted 
Who never say fail. 
In Life’s rosy morning 
In manhood’s firm pride 
Let this be your motto, your footsteps to 
guide, 
In storm or in sunshine, whatever assail 
We’ll onward and conquer and never say 
fail. 
———__ oe —— 


MORE ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


Parents and teachers, why not adopt 
some definite, specific, and scientific sys- 
tem for the training, cultivation, and de- 
velopment of childhood into manhood 
and womanhood instead of going along 
in a wilderness of “I believe” and “TI 
think,” and speculative metaphysical 
chaos, and measuring every young life 
with the tape line of your own mental de- 
velopment? A horse trainer makes a 
eareful study of his business, and in 
training his horses devotes attention to 
them individually in order that he may 
be able to develop those qualities that are 
useful and restrain those that are injuri- 
ous. Horses are of different dispositions 
and must be given treatment accordingly. 
All animals are the same, and human 
animals are the same as the dumb ones. 
Every person knows that there is a differ- 
ence between human dispositions, and 
that to get along well with all conduct 
must be tempered to suit the person with 
whom one is dealing. Under current 
psychology all this must be arrived at ex- 
perimentally, while through a correct 
mental science it can be determined with 
scientific definiteness and without taking 
so much time. It is possible to live a very 
long time in acquaintanceship with a per- 
son and not find out all that person’s 
traits of character, especially those that 
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it is often safer to have a knowledge of. 
It is somewhat strange that people will 
devote much attention to the study of an- 
imals outside of humanity and let the sys- 
tematic, scientific study of mankind go 
to the dogs. “ Well, if there were such a 
science people would study it.” But there 
is such a science. Let us see what some 
great and scientific minds have said in re- 
gard to Phrenology: 

Sir G. S. McKenzie of Edinburgh, says: 
“TI scoffed at the new philosophy of mind, 
but have become a student of it and have 
lived to see it establish itself wherever 
talent is found capable of estimating its 
immense value.” 

R. Hunter, M.D., Glasgow University, 
says: “TI have taught Phrenology pub- 
licly. It is a science founded on truth, 
and capable of being applied to many 
practical and useful purposes.” 

C. Otto, M.D., Copenhagen, says: “I 
not only consider Phrenology the true 
science of mind, but also as the only one 
that may be applied to the education of 
children and to the treatment of the in- 
sane and criminals.” 

Dr. Vincent, of Paris, says: “ Phrenol- 
ogy is true. The mental faculties of men 
may be appreciated by an examination 
of their heads.” 

Horace Mann says: “I declare myself 
a hundred times more indebted to Phre- 
nology than to all the metaphysical works 
I ever read. I look upon it as the guide 
to philosophy and the handmaid to Chris- 


tianity. Whoever disseminates true 
Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 
Here is what Beecher says: “ All my 


life I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology. I regard it as more useful, 
sensible, and practical than any other 
system of mental philosophy.” 

I’ll not give any more of quotations, 
though I could give many. “ Well, sup- 
pose it is true, what’s the good of it?” 
Admit its truth and you are forced to ad- 
mit its value. A science of mankind of 
no value? Now, why not get at it and 
study the principles of true mental 
science? This is important to all, of great 
importance to teachers and of vastly 
greater importance to parents. Ordinary 
attempts at solving mental phenomena 
remind me of the catcher in “ Blind 
Man’s Buff” who jumps here and there 
after the one to be caught and when suc- 
cessful can only “ guess ” as to the iden- 
tity of the prisoner. The brain is not the 
only element to be studied in this case. 
There are others, such as general health, 
organic quality, activity, excitability, and 
about a dozen divisions and subdivisions 
of temperament, all of which exercise a 
potent influence on the manifestations of 
the mind. “ Truly man is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. a 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF ADVANCING THE SCIENCE OF PHREN- 
OLOGY.* 


BY A. H. 


The science of Phrenology, which has 
called us together to study and investi- 
gate through the combined sciences of 
physiology, anatomy, psychology, and 
hygiene, has had from its conception 
many opponents, partly because of the 
dogmatic influence and power of mon- 
archs, psychologists, and also ecclesias- 
tics, and because it lacks a legislation and 
a protective administration, which would 
give it a certain foundaton, and also ow- 
ing to their false belief—that it leads to 
materialism. 

Had the lamented Dr. Spurzheim lived 
to carry out his ideals, he would have ac- 
complished for this useful science the 
same organization for its promotion, pro- 
tection, and progress, that he did in nam- 
ing and systemizing the faculties. As it 
is, he gave a powerful influence to inquiry 
in scholastic circles, which will not cease, 
until thousands of the race become per- 
sonally interested in its doctrine, educa- 
tion, and practice. 

If Phrenology cannot show a man his 
successful pathway, his proper partner, 
how to keep healthy, and how to live 
long; his weak faculties—how to develop 
them, their proper use, and how to con- 
trol the strong elements of his nature, 
then it is not the science it is represented 
to be. But millions can testify to the last- 
ing benefits they have derived from it. 
Why are they not speaking well of the 
science? Because they are only thinking 
of their own personal interest and suc- 
cess. The ten lepers were healed by Christ, 
and only one returned to give thanks. 
Many leading scientists believed in Phre- 
nology, but were afraid of their popu- 
larity and had not the courage to express 
their honest opinion. It may be that the 
science of Phrenology would, in a meas- 
ure, prevent many hundreds of dollars go- 
ing into the pockets of our physicians. 
As our object is to prevent disease, the 
science needs ten thousand workers to go 
into the field, and if Phrenology is 
brought to the front, it has got to be ac- 
complished by individual effort of men 
thoroughly equipped by a course of study 
under competent teachers. 

In every phase of life we find the neces- 
sity of a thorough drilling for that de- 
partment—so with Phrenology, and even 
more so, where we have the prospects of 
helping suffering humanity. Daniel 
Webster says: “If we work upon marble 


*Paper read at the Phrenological Conference, New York, 
1897. 
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it will perish, if we work upon brass time 
will ettace it, if we build temples they 
will crumble to dust, but if we work upon 
immortal minds, if we imbue them with 
principles, with a just fear of God and fear 
of our fellow-man, we engrave on those 
minds something which will live on 
throughout eternity.” Phrenology is not 
only “ the hand-maid of Christianity,” but 
the warp and woof and sure means of 
guidance into the best niche of tangible 
success in life. Mr. Cobden says that 
“great truths, no matter whether relig- 
ious, political, or philosophical, are only 
propagated by individual exertions.” 
Here comes the necessity of the phrenol- 
ogist creating the desire for its useful- 
ness, as the politician arouses the citi- 
zens to their duty so as to influence your 
vote at the poles by his oratorical 
speeches, and the minister propagates the 
gospel by preaching. One writer has said 
that if we were to take away our churches 
and ministry, in the space of four hun- 
dred years, mankind would return to bar- 
barism. Phrenology never was in greater 
need of competent lecturers and exami- 
ners who will dare to be Daniels and face 
the crowds, in our churches, and our 
schools and push it with all the energy 
and enthusiasm possible. Make it so 
plain to everybody as to its benefits that 
they will feel the need of consulting the 
phrenologist. 

The needs of the present day are ear- 
nest, practical men and women to fill the 
places of the faithful ones who are enter- 
ing the spirit world, who being dead yet 
their works will live on forever. 

Tf we would gain the patronage of the 
better classes, we must dress and live for 
that purpose. Phrenology has been be- 
fore the world for one hundred years, and 
has proved its functions and all its claims. 
It must have a central office, and its 
travellers in touch and communication. 
We could cover the ground and reach 
profitable territory, sell more books, and 
have an agent in every city competent to 
do good work. 

Where is the profession that needs 
more courage and confidence? How im- 
portant, then, to train our physiological 
conditions, and especially a mental cult- 
ure, constantly alive to the study of the 
most successful men and women of the 
times, and we can take encouragement 
and enthusiasm from Eliza Cork in that 
poem of “ Keep Pushing. With eyes ever 
open. Ahead then keep pushing. In life’s 
rosy morning.” 
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Lafayette’s 


A new book, written by a woman, has 
given the world some glimpses of the 
character and life of Lafayette, as he 
appeared in the French revolution and 
later. The book is from a French point 
of view, and therefore the more trust- 
worthy, as well as readable. This au- 
thor, Edith Sichel, describes the man 
who in his youth showed so much en- 
thusiasm in behalf of American inde- 
pendence as lean, red-haired, hook- 
nosed, awkward, with a retreating fore- 
head, prominent eyes, an expression 
full of vague inquiry, an invincible 
oddness, and strangely joining integ- 
rity, goodness, devotion, dignity with 
an incredible vanity, dulness, and obsti- 
nacy. 

Viewing a statement of this kind in 
conjunction with such portraits and 
busts of Lafayette as are commonly 
shown, we should be inclined to accept 
its general truth and say that the cra- 
nial physiognomy of the marquis inti- 
mated a mental nature in which senti- 
ment dominated intellect. The French 


Character. 


revolution offered Lafayette a field of 
action rich with opportunities, but he 
proved a disappointment. The lessons 
of the American revolution were lost 
upon a mind defective in the essentials 
of reflection. He could not grasp the 
meaning of great facts; he could not 
reason synthetically upon the popular 
events that led to overt attack upon ex- 
isting systems of government and soci- 
ety. His judgment was too weak to 
reach a sound conclusion as to the 
course to be pursued for the betterment 
of affairs social and political. His sym- 
pathies were too broad, his ideals too 
vague, his principles too indefinite for 
practical exercise in the excitements of 
the Terror. 

He achieved a brilliant success in 
America for the reason that he followed 
the guidance of Washington, who be- 
came his ideal of a leader and states- 
man. In France he thought to have 


found a Washington in Bonaparte, a 
sad mistake, to which he awakened too 
His lack of knowledge in hu- 


late. 
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man nature was illustrated many times, 
but signally when, to his disgust, Bon- 
aparte accepted the crown of Charle- 
magne and shattered his dream of a 
French republic. That retreating fore- 
head, that high crown, that sanguine, 
bilious temperament, reveal the spirit 
of the Frenchman whose memory will 
remain ever fresh in the annals of our 
country. His ever active feelings went 
- out toward present occasions; he could 
not grasp the future. His independent 
spirit could not brook subordination 
that was at all mingled with injustice 
or insolence, yet he had no formula for 
the dispensing of justice with kindness 
in the government of men. Madame 
Sichel intimates, with a vein of sad- 
ness, that if Lafayette had “shown 
himself acquainted with the secret of 
his admired Washington, there never 
could have arisen a Robespierre to send 
his wife to the Luxembourg and her 
family to the guillotine.” The organ- 
ization of the man discloses why he 
could not read “the secret of his ad- 


mired Washington.” D. 
ele 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHER. 


A phrenologist, if introduced to a 
class in school, can see which pupils de- 
pend largely upon perceptive intellect 
for acquiring knowledge, can see which 
has retentive memory of facts and 
places, of words and things, or on the 
other hand which has the cogitative, or 
reasoning, cast of mind that must have 
ideas and principles first before the facts 
become interesting or understood, or, 
indeed, before he will consent to listen 
to them or seek to obtain and treasure 
them up. Such a teacher will launch 
forth into the duties incident to the oc- 
casion, as a pianist who understands the 
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score and the instrument,and knows tle 
notes without experimenting to find 
them, and the pupils will brighten up 
and think they have a teacher at last who 
knows something. Supposing a lesson 
is an oral one, and she asks a few ques- 
tions and he needs to have it explained. 
If he has a square forehead and a broad 
head she will see what kind of explana- 
tion will be requisite to meet his under- 
standing. If a girl has a retreating 
forehead and a big full eye, and an ex- 
citable temperament, an_ illustration 
will serve her. She thinks pictorially, 
and a pictorial answer will give her the 
gist, and the listening pupils will be 
profited by an indirect excitation of 
their less strong faculties. Another pu- 
pil is analytical. He wants a compari- 
son. The next is historical, and wants 
a statement, a story to illumine the 
truth. Handling a class that way be- 
comes dramatic, interesting. 

It is safe to say that three-quarters 
of the acting teachers of to-day, if they 
could awaken to a good knowledge of 
Phrenology and physiognomy, which 
they might obtain forthe expenditure of 
a couple of dollars for books with illus- 
trations, they would in six months’ time 
double their power and usefulness in 
the school-room. Knowledge is picked 
up by time and experience. Hence 
what is called an experienced teacher is 
worth three times as much as a begin- 
ner, just as an experienced salesman is 
worth much more than when he was a 
tyro. Phrenology is learned one fact at 
a time, as many other things are. A 
man learns to be a physician, learns 
every nerve and blood-vessel and mus- 
cle in the body. Musicians learn a little 
at a time and by and bye they become 
expert. Teachers know that the alpha- 
bet comes first, and a diploma later on. 
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The “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology ” 
and the phrenological bust would give 
a good outline of Phrenology, and if 
ordered at one time by a teacher will 
cost $1.50. “Phrenology in the 
School Room and the Family,” while it 
teaches Phrenology, shows also how to 
apply it by teachers, is a work of 330 
pages, illustrated, and would be a reve- 
lation to the practical teacher and 
would soon double his power in the 
school-room. 





a 


IN PHRENOLOGY. 





INSTRUCTION 


Although the Annual Session in Phre- 
nology commences in September, yet 
private lessons are being given, and these 
will continue during the year, also those 
by mail, by J. A. Fowler, who has had 
twenty years’ experience in the theory 
and practice of the science and has special 
qualifications for teaching and every fa- 
cility around her for illustration. 





> 


HEADS AND HATS. 


Phrenologists, and others who believe 
that the: head makes the man, have 
doutbless already probed the question of 
the influence of the size of one’s silk hat 
upon one’s moral tendencies. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled by a hatter who 
has presented Mr. Gladstone with a trav- 
elling cap, will give them some useful 
data: Lord Chelmsford, 61%; Duke of 
York, 65%; Dean Stanley, 6%; German 
Emperor, 6%; Prince of Wales, 7; Burns 
and Dickens, 7144; Earl Russell, 74,; Mr. 
Gladstone, 74%; W. M. Thackeray, 7%; 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 73%,; Dan O’Con- 
nell, 8; Dr. Thomson (Archbishop of 
York), 8 full; Joseph Hume, M.P., 84%. 
Sir Walter Scott’s head was about 7. 
Queen Victoria’s head (says the hatter), 
from a close view I once got, I take to be 
6% size. 





Sn 


A PHRENOLOGICAL TEST A CENTURY 
AGO. 


A good story of Dr. Gall, the originator 
of Phrenology, is told in connection with 
a biography of Frederick William III. of 
Germany. The king delighted in prepar- 
ing strange surprises for his guests. At 
a certain féte at Potsdam he observed 
among the magnificently dressed cour- 
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tiers, a man very plainly clad and without 
any mark of rank. He asked the marshal 
of the palace who the stranger was. 

“ That, sire,” replied the marshal, “ is 
the celebrated Dr. Gall, who can tell a 
man’s characteristics by his physical ap- 
pearance.” 

“Gall! ” cried the king. “ Ah, I am go- 
ing to discover whether what they say of 
him is not exaggerated. Go to him and 
say that I wish him to dine with me to- 
morrow.” 

At six o’clock the next day there was a 
banquet at the royal palace, at which a 
dozen guests were assembled. All wore 
decorations of distinction, and were 
handsomely dressed, with the exception 
of the famous doctor, whose simple rai- 
ment looked quite dull between ‘the offi- 
cial uniforms on each side of him. When 
dinner was ended, the king turned to Dr. 
Gall and said: 

“ Now, doctor, I beg that you will tell 
us the characteristics of these gentlemen 
as they are indicated by their exterior 
physique.” 

Dr. Gall rose instantly, for the request 
of a king is an order, and began to shake 
his head slowly as he surveyed his neigh- 
bor, who was apparently a general. He 
paused as if embarrassed. 

“* Speak freely,” said the king. 

“ His excellency is fond of hunting and 
fighting. He ought to care most for the 
pleasures of the battlefield. He loves 
blood! ” 

The king smiled, and motioned for the 
doctor to examine the man who had sat 
on his right. This time the doctor looked 
still more disconcerted. ‘“ This gentle- 
men,” he said, with embarrassment, 
“ought to excel in gymnastic exercises; 
he ought to be a great runner, and re- 
markably adroit with his hands.” 

“That is enough, my dear doctor,” in- 
terrupted the king. “I know now that 
what is said of your powers is true. Mon- 
sieur, the general, your neighbor, is an 
assassin, who is condemned to prison, 
and your adroit gentleman is the most 
notorious thief in all Prussia.” 

As the king uttered the last words, he 
struck three times upon the table. Three 
guards entered at the signal. 

* Conduct these prisoners back to their 
cells,” ordered the king; then, turning to 
the stupefied doctor, he said: 

“This was a proof. You have dined 
side by side with the greatest bandits in 
my kingdom. Examine your pockets.” 
Dr. Gall obeyed. His handkerchief, 


purse, and tobacco-box were gone! 

The next day these articles were recov- 
ered and returned to him, and, as a me- 
mento of this singular occasion, the king 
sent with the stolen effects a tobacco-box 
of gold set with diamonds. 








LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. Itis our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





“Transitory Disturbances of Con- 
sciousness in their Medico-Legal As- 
pects.”—An interesting and suggestive 
paper, by Dr. William Hirsch, of New 
York, illustrating effect of habits on 
mental conditions, etc., how environment 
may lead to instability of conduct. 


“Brooklyn Medical Journal.”—March. 
—Chronic endometritis, fractures of the 
skull, and yeast bacteria in the stomach 
are the leading features of this issue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Rifting Wedge.” 
ding. 

This is a little booklet, No. 8 of a series, 
price ten cents. It is carefully written. 
It has a distinct moral aim, and treats 
on “side shots,” on various social vent- 
ures. 

“ Mother, God is Here.”—A universal 
hymn, dedicated to all earth’s children, 
in Faith, Hope, and Love. By Alvester. 
Published by A. C. Scott Browne, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Aside from the peculiar title, 
words and music make a pleasing lyric, 
the register being accommodated to the 
compass of most voices. Pree, 25 cents. 


“ Not In It.” A story on the subject of 
the uncertainty of the present money 
conditions, even with the best provisions 
of human foresight. 


Sincere in purpose, excellent in ideal, 
and written to inspire and develop higher 
thought and life, running into the debat- 
able country of mysticism and socialism. 
Printed on cream laid paper, small oc- 
tavo. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


“Of Such is the Kingdom and Other 
Poems.”—In this splendid volume we have 
a choice collection of poems, classified in- 
to miscellaneous, poems in sorrow, and 
short poems and sonnets. They all pos- 
sess a freshness and varied style that 
lends enchantment as the reader turns 
from page to page. The author, Anna 
Oleott Commelin, has very successfully 
accomplished her desired purpose, and 
her poems are those of much merit, many 
of them having been published in the 


By W. A. Red- 
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leading religious and fireside magazines 
of the day. It is indeed a worthy little 
volume which would serve as an accepta- 
ble present for friend or, relative on any 
occasion. 


Handsome cloth binding and decora- 
tions, heavy flat paper, clear print. Price, 
$1.50. 


* Non-Surgical Treatment of Boils, Car- 
buncles and Felons,” by L. D. Buckley, 
A. M. This is a capital little brochure 
and deserves to be widely circulated. 
Many would be thankful to receive its 
treatment when thus painfully afflicted. 


A new Welsh Register has just been 
issued by W. A. Williams, F. F. P. I., of 
Aberavon, S. Wales. It will delight the 
heart of the patriotic Welshman. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
he propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevuponym or _ InirIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





James Smith, Darwen, Lanes, England. 
We were glad to hear from you, and 
trust you will compete for the next prize, 
as the last one has been awarded. 

Mrs. William J. Riddell, Aberdeen, 
Scotland.—We were pleased to hear from 
you, and trust you are sustaining your 
usual health. 





William Webb.—We wish to acknowl- 
edge your kindness in sending us your 
thoughts on “Practical Phrenology,” 
which we hope to be able to use in our 
columns. 


Letters have been received from J. 
Bowen, G. P., P. L. Lee, Wm. H. Cary, L. 
Connor, N. P. Emmet, Mrs. Young, which 
will receive replies next month or by 
mail. 


G. S., West Salem, Ill.—* My brother is 
desirous of having an examination. The 
article in the 1898 Annual, ‘ The Effect of 
Food upon Character,’ set him to think- 
ing and he is reading more since. A great 
light has appeared to him and he expects 
to follow its teachings.” 


C. M. Murphy, Brooklyn, Five-mile bi- 
cycle champion of America.—If you will 
send, as you propose, a photograph of 
vourself and little boy, we will see what 
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we can do in regard to a prediction on 
his future in the JOURNAL. 


Jules Buchel, New Orleans. — Your 
beautifully expressed letter we wish to 
acknowledge, even if we have not time to 
say more than that we thoroughly en- 
dorse your sentiments in regard to suc- 
cess which comes from the fact of living 
the higher life as laid down by Cowan, 
which renders it as easy as not to make 
matrimony a blessing. We wish that 
more would inculcate this principle, 
namely: 

“Tf we want good, wise, and strong 
children we must educate them before 
they are born, which means that we must 
educate ourselves first and set a living 
example. There is no inheritance of 
wealth, position, or fame that is of equal 
value to a child as an inheritance of, first, 
a good constitution; and, second, a good 
character, by which we imply a good in- 
tellect, an equable temper, courage, forti- 
tude, foresight, broadness of mind, and a 
charitable disposition to all living 
things.” 

We are glad you are happily settled, 
for we hear of too many cases of the op- 
posite kind. 


E. Tasker, Wyoming.—‘ Has it been 
demonstrated by facts that much differ- 
ence in the ages of parents has a weaken- 
ing effect on their offspring?” Many 
facts could be cited, both favorable and 
unfavorable, as to the condition of par- 
ents whose ages materially differ, but it 
is impossible to give them in our short 
space in this column. We will, however, 
bear this subject in mind, and write on 
it more fully at some future time. 


D. D. Stroup, Class of ’88, thinks it ad- 
visable that the Pennsylvania Phrenolo- 
gists hold a State Convention, and his 
being not far from the central part of the 
State desires the Susquehanna River to 
be the selected spot. He says: “ To show 
my willingness in the endeavor to put 
this ‘on foot, I volunteer to provide hos- 
pitality to the phrenologists that assem- 
ble. Should but a half dozen meet, the 
progress of the science would be in their 
midst.” 

We hope the friends of Phrenology will 
heartily co-operate and join Mr. Stroup in 
this endeavor. 


Connected Eyebrows.—D. P. W.—We 
assume that your expression “ superflu- 
ous hair between the eyebrows” means 
hair growth at the root of the nose, caus- 
ing the eyebrows to form a continuous 
line. The physiognomists attribute a cer- 
tain degree of self-conceit to this char- 
acteristic, which we may suppose to be 
greater in proportion to the amount of 
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hair growth. Usually this peculiarity is 
associated with the motive temperament 
and a strong, tenacious physical organi- 
zation. This latter view accords with our 
own observations, while we cannot affirm 
that the mental view given above has 
been shown to be true in all cases. 


The Best Trade.—S. T.—In a general 
way we should advise a young man (or 
a young woman) to learn the details of 
an occupation of essential use to society, 
and permanently in demand, so that for 
one who is thoroughly competent and 
trustworthy there will usually be steady 
employment. It should be a trade that 
one can work at independently, not re- 
quiring much capital, although opportu- 
nity may admit of its prosecution on a 
considerable scale. In particular, we 
should say, let the trade be that which is 
suited to the mental and physical capa- 
bilities of the person. It would be well 
to have phrenological advice on the sub- 
ject as a preliminary, so that the person 
will have an assurance of fitness and suc- 
cess, 


Crank.—B. G.—This term, now so com- 
monly used by people, is for the most 
part thought to mean an unbalanced, pe- 
eculiar, odd person; one whose notions 
differ from others, who does not agree 
with the average opinion of society, is 
called cranky. We are in doubt as to the 
source of the term in its application to 
human nature. Crank as used in naviga- 
tion means ill-balanced or top-heavy. In 
Scotland they use the term in reference 
to things out of shape and crooked. We 
remember the late Dr. Howard Crosby 
saying that he rather admired “ cranks ” 
because they were men who acted or 
thought for themselves. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has made a similar remark in one 
of his Talks. Some people use the term 
in a miscellaneous way, but frequently in 
application to one who is out of humor, 
irritable, and inharmonious. The later 
dictionaries may be consulted for defini- 
tions and examples. 


Having used typewriting machines 
in this office since their invention, we 
take pleasure in endorsing the claims of 
“The American $10 Typewriter ” as the 
“standard low-priced Typewriter of the 
world.” Undoubtedly the desideratum is 
for correspondence which shall be easily 
read, free from errors and rapidly pro- 
duced; and, therefore, from our own ob- 
servation in the alignment, distinct print- 
ing and ready facility for making correc- 
tions and insertions, it is the most easily 
operated machine we know of; and with 
a speed of 35 words, a weight of but 5 
pounds, it should commend itself for gen- 
eral use. For further particulars write 
the proprietors of this little gem. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





285.—G. R.—Grayton, O.—You came 
from a sturdy stock and have a constitu- 
tion that is well knit. You will not wear 
out easily and have a well-balanced head 
and character, if any part is more devel- 
oped, it is the intellectual lobe. You are 
an earnest student and retain whatever 
you understand, though little things may 
slip from your mind. You will make a 
good business man or an electrician. 


286.—V. D. Y.—Fairfax, S. C.—This 
photograph indicates great distinctness 
of mind, superior power of thought and 
ability to organize, superintend, and man- 
age others, providing his literary talent 
does not get the mastery of his executive 
ability, which we think might be possible. 
He has less verbal language than power to 
express himself in writing. He is sym- 
pathetic and much like his mother in the 
exercise of his cautiousness, and is in- 
clined to worry too much, and should take 
things as they come. 


287.—J. P.—Oak Harber, Wash.—Your 
organization is very tough, wiry, and 
strong. You hardly know what fatigue 
is. You could endure the vicissitudes of 
Alaska without any inconvenience to 
yourself. You ought to have active, out- 
door, practical, wholesale work to do, 
rather than in-door sedentary employ- 
ment? You would make a good com- 
mander 4n an army, and control men ad- 
mirably- 


289.—_E. S. N.—Montevideo, Minn.— 
Your photographs indicate that you 
would succeed admirably as a practical 
engineer, having to do work with moving 
machinery. You are strong and well- 
built, have a good practical intellect and 
sound judgment when examining by the 
eye. You remember the forms and out- 
lines of things correctly, hence you could 
readily detect anything that was not 
quite right in machinery which you had 
to superintend. 


290.—A. V. W.—Lumberton, N. C.—This 


child will improve in health as he grows 
older. His head is large for his age and 
is taking a large amount of circulatory 
power from his body just now. He is ex- 
ceedingly fond of animals and pets, and 
would know how to manage them. He 
has a very strong vital temperament and 
will need a plenty of out-door exercise 
and not many studies yet, but can learn 
outside of books without them. 

291.—E. K.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—This 
little girl is very fond of reading stories, 
particularly fairy-tales. She appears to 
have much imagination and will become 
a writer one of these days. Her composi- 
tions at school will receive notice. She is 
quite a pet wherever she is. Is very sensi- 
tive and tender in her feelings. Her will 
can easily be controlled and trained, for 
she is not a stubborn, obstinate child, but 
rather the reverse. She will need to have 
some responsibility given to her. 

292.—_S. B. G.—North Rose, N. Y.— 
These photographs indicate exceptional 
talent in the scientific faculties, which 
give to him long sightedness, accuracy, 
memory of faces, facts, and minute that 
concern his daily work, and capacity to 
handle machinery. He could succeed in 
wholesale business. He is a plodder. His 
head is long, compared with its width, 
and he will want to have everything cut 
and dried and arranged before he puts his 
hand to the machine. 


293.—L. E. A.—Anita, Ia.—You possess 
a well-balanced character and apparently 
have a healthy organization to stand a 
great deal of work. You are social, 
though a little seclusive and reserved, yet 
will be a very warm friend when one at 
all. You take a deep interest in both 
literature and science, and as a teacher 
will be very conscientious. You appreci- 
ate music highly and had better devote 
some time to singing. 


294.—P. A. G.—New Orleans, Ia.—You 
possess a good business head and are or- 
ganized to do executive and reliable work. 
No one need to go after you to pick up the 
stitches you drop, for there will be no 
occupation in that line for any one. You 
are a great student of human character 
and must have always been interested in 
mental science. You will make the world 
better than you found it, and you will 
probably have a good long life to do this 
in. 

295.—F. L.—Clay City, Ind.—You are 
decidedly artistic and in business could 
have succeeded and can yet, as a dealer in 
materials that are beautiful, ornamental, 
and tasty. In professional life you could 
have succeeded in practical law, but you 
would not have cared to have pleaded so 
much as to apply it to corporation work, 
or real estate business. You are refined 
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and polished and ought to be a manager, 
superintendent, or secretary of some 
large concern or company. You are per- 
severing and can carry out considerable 
work, when occasion arises. 


M. Murphy, Shoreham, England.—The 
lady has a very open and frank disposi- 
tion; good artistic abilities, and the ca- 
pacity to plan and adapt means to ends. 
She is thoughtful, agreeable, and intui- 
tive, and has a great deal of adaptability 
of mind. She is pliable and good nat- 
ured, has plenty of humor and good 
conversational powers. She is neat, or- 
derly, systematic, and particular about 
having everything nice. She has good 
musical abilities and would make a capi- 
tal teacher. 


Arthur Kay, Blackley, England.—Has 
a self-elevating disposition, and is ambi- 
tious to excel in his undertakings. He is 
conscious of his own importance, and 
will not care to occupy a menial position. 
He should give more exercise to his intel- 
lectual faculties and cultivate self-con- 
trol. He is determined and independent, 
fond of approbation, and mindful of his 
own interests. He would make a capital 
manager, superintendent, or overseer, he 
is reliable and trustworthy. 


E. §S. N.—Montevideo, Minn.—Your 
photos are very dim; but we should think 
you better adapted for a mechanical en- 
gineer than a steam engineer. You pos- 
sess good perceptive faculties and can 
work well by the eye. 


We have received photographs from the 
following new subscribers: Flanagan, 
Deck, Greenwood, New Zealand; Luck, 
Hill, Willey, Hansen, Reynolds, Estes, 
Morris, Durrenberger, Ill.; Benjamin, 
Hawley, Glynn, Hollewell, Applequist, 
Willing, Lusk, Wolfe, Norris, Robinson, 
England; Dearborn, Battin, McClelland, 
Fenwick, DeRoche, Irons. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


Miss J. A. Fowler has been requested to 
give another lecture at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, New York, on the 
subject of Character Reading, which she 
has consented to do on Wednesday, April 
6th. Dlustrations of the various methods 
of character reading will be chosen from 
the audience. All those that are inter- 


ested in this subject and are at liberty on 
that evening, should attend. It would be 
hard to say who is not interested in the 
department of an evolution of character, 
and every one, more or less, desires to 
possess the art of reading character with 
the facility of an expert. 


This lecture is 
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free to all readers of the JouRNAL who 
are in New York and their friends. 


The Fowler Institute——London.—Dur- 
ing the month of March, G. B. Coleman, 
F.F.P.1., gave a paper on the 9th, and J. 
B. Eland a paper on the 23d, the reports 
of which have not yet come to hand. In 
April the meetings are to be addressed by 
D. T. Elliott, F.F.P.I., examiner at the 
Fowler Institute, on the 13th and Miss E. 
Russell, F.F.P.I., on the 27th. Letters full 
of interest have been received from Miss 
Maxwell, F.F.P.I., Miss Dexter, F.F.P.I., 
Mr. Elliott, F.F.P.I. Miss Maxwell and 
Mr. Elliott report that Miss Dexter’s 
paper on her visit to America last sum- 
mer, and her acquaintance with the fac- 
ulty of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, was highly appreciated, and it is 
not improbable that several other mem- 
bers will find their way across the At- 
lantic for a similar visit during the year. 
William Brown, Esq., president of the 
Fowler Institute, gave a lecture on Jan- 
uary 12, on the subject of “ Evolution and 
the Phrenology of Ethnology,” and said 
that, “ evolution is on its trial. The court 
of inquiry is always sitting. You cannot 
tamper with the jury, nor silence the wit- 
nesses; and for a while we must wait, an- 
ticipating that when reflection has taken 
the place of scientific enthusiasm, the 
verdict will be given in harmony with the 
records of Creation and the unprejudiced 
conclusions of scientific men.” Mr. 
Brown illustrated his lecture’ with 
sketches of crania from the Pliocene, and 
other periods of early history. 


During the months of February and 
March members of the Institute and 
others have been busy with phrenological 
work in various parts of London and the 
British Isles, among whom were Messrs. 
D. T. Elliott, W. A. Williams, James 
Webb, J. A. Cozens, J. M. Severn, M. Gol- 
ledge, C. J. Harper, and others. Four new 
members were added during February. 


Mrs. O. S. Fowler has been giving a 
series of lectures at Sacramento and Oak- 
land, Cal. One of her lectures, at the 
Hamilton Hall, Oakland, was of the seven 
primary organs of the brain and their 
relation to the seven occupations of man. 
The hall was well filled and she handled 
her subject in a manner that was convinc- 
ing of itself that she had spent much 
time and energy in the study of the sub- 
ject of which she was speaking. 


Wanted.—Phrenologists in Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, and Reading, Pa. En- 
quiries constantly come in concerning 
phrenologists in various part of the coun- 
try. This applies to England as well as 
America, and we are always glad to do 
all we can to recommend those who are 
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scientifically fitted to represent us. We 
are already seeing the results and the 
benefit of our test examinations which 
are held annually for this purpose. 


Rev. Edwin Morrill, writes: “I have 
brought Phrenology before some of the 
best people in the city. I have examined 
15 or 20 doctors, have been employed by 
the Elliot Hospital, for a three days’ 
* féte,’ where I examined 150 first people 
of this place. The committee gave me a 
fine endorsement for this work. I have 
lectured before a class for the last 23 
weeks, in the finest building this city has, 
once a week, and out of this and other 
work, we have a club. This number in- 
cluded men of well-known scientific at- 
tainments, doctors, lawyers, artists, men 
of the board of trade, business men, 
teachers, and other good classes of peo- 
ple. Next meeting Dr. J. M. Brown, of 
this place, gives a lecture-talk on ‘ The 
Heart, Its Structure and Function.’ ” 


Professor G. Cozens las just given a 
successful course of lectures in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. There is great interest in 
Phrenology and kindred sciences in this 
city. Mr. Cozens had the hall crowded to 
the doors eleven evenings, even though 
this was the fourth course given inside 
of five years. The Winnipeg Free Press 
speaks highly of these lectures. Mr. 
Cozens has lectured during the past sea- 
son in all the principal towns of Mani- 
toba and has had a good private practice. 
He will locate permanently in Vancouver, 
B. C., it is expected. 


D. M. King says: ‘ My lectures well re- 
ceived, interest growing. Our institute in 
Cleveland successful.” ‘ The tendency of 
the times is for lectures on Psychology, 
something new, but the science of Phre- 
nology is the only one to read a man or 
woman correctly. How strange for me 
to be giving a course of lectures in the 
same church building that Professor 
Sizer did over thirty-three years ago. Af- 
ter my lecture, an old gentleman came 
forward and told me that Professor Sizer 
lectured there thirty-three years ago.” 


“T am now sixty years of age and have 
since the age of twelve been interested in 
the study of Phrenology. At a platform 
illustration, forty years ago, I remember 
that Mr. Fowler told me that I took after 
my father, which I wondered how he told. 
I have always had respect for the Fowl- 
ers. Mrs. F. Coburn.” 


** All is well here, have been having fair 
success so far this year. : me oe Be 


“ Health. How to Secure and Retain 
lt,” was the subject of Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler’s lecture on March Ist. She illus- 
trated her remarks by stereopticon views 
of the minute human structure of bone, 
muscle, and blood; the arterial and pul- 
monary circulation; the organs of the 
heart, lungs, and liver; the ribs in a nat- 
ural and unnatural condition. Some 
plates represented fashions healthy and 
otherwise; some typical animals known 
for health and strength; and representa- 
tions of healthy people among well- 
known men and women. Miss Fowler 
said a healthy person was a blessing 
everywhere, and distributed happiness; 
every one felt better for shaking hands 
with such a person. 

Great responsibilities lead to nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness. If a person pos- 
sesses more Approbativeness than sense 
and follows the fashions, consumption is 
the result. Again, if a person yield to 
luxury and has every possible enjoyment, 
dyspepsia is the result. 

Excessive labor results in softening the 
brain and weakening the blood; but a 
well-cared for body will last for eighty- 
five years. 

A healthy brain and a healthy mind 
should go together. 

She gave much useful information 
about how health can be secured when 
deficient and also retained into old age. 

The lecture was practical and scientific 
throughout. 


Dr. Traer writes from Carthage, S. D.: 
“Tam having a very successful course of 
lectures.” We are glad to hear from our 
friend and his great success. 


“T am extremely busy. Have opened 
an office in Washington, D. C. Am there 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of each week. 

“ Pearl Battie-Doty.” 


* The ministers and high school teach- 
ers are taking a great interest in my 
work. Have just finished a course of 
lectures here in the Baptist church. This 
is the third course I have given in this 
town in three years. Largest audiences 
I have had. Some evenings people are 
turned away for want of room. : 


*T was in New York last spring and had 
an examination, by which I have been 
greatly benefited and think that it will 
be of still greater benefit. I have been 
talking with some of the young men of 
this place and have created much inter- 
est with the young men of my acquain- 
tance on the subject of Phrenology. 

“P.C. MeA., Basking Ridge.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
a to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Pacific Medical.”—Late number con- 
siders the X-ray processes and the nature 
of the forces that operate in obtaining 
the peculiar phenomena. The variety of 
matter usually furnished is serviceable 
to the doctor, of course. San Francisco, 
Cal. 

“Gaillard’s Medical Journal ”’—March 
—contains an elaborate statistical paper 
on serum-therapy, one of the conspicuous 
fads of the day. Anti-toxin gets a 
“boost” very “ official.” Much other 
well-edited and suggestive material. New 
York. 


“ American Medico-Surgical Bulletin.” 
—Semi-monthly.—Dr. H. C. Wood is now 
chief editor. The digested matter covers 
all departments of practice, making the 
Bulletin very useful to the profession. 
New York. 


“ Guide of Investors ” will be found of 


universal use to investors, containing, 
amongst other valuable information, sev- 
eral good maps. To be had at 53 Broad- 
way, New York. 

“ Kosmos.”—Vineland, N. J.—Talks of 
young people are practical and to the 
point. A series of articles on the Ele- 
ments of Psychology are running 
through various numbers and are ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.” 
—New York.—Physical Training at Col- 
lege for Women, is an article of great in- 
terest, as it introduces us to what is be- 
ing done in our great centres of mental 
training. 

“Sanative Medicine.”—Salem, O.—Con- 
tains an article on the treatment of 
asthma, which, aside from its technical- 
ities, contains a number of valuable hints. 

“The. Homiletic Review,’ New York 
and lLondon.—Contains a_ sketch of 
Charles H. Spurgeon by Joseph Parker, 
D.D. It abounds with many facts of 
how his life has been made useful in 
the pulpit and full of comparisons with 
other men of similar importance in the 
Church. 

“The Arena.”—Boston, Mass.—As a 
frontispiece, it contains the portrait of 
Hon. Marion Butler, with an article on 
Trusts, their causes and remedy, and one 
need only look at the portrait to see that 
the article would be well worth reading. 

“The Literary Digest.”—New York.— 
Wordsworth’s Debt to his Sister is a ve 
valuable tribute to this lady’s intelHi- 
gence, and is a heading of one article on 
Letters and Art. A portrait of “ Old 
England’s New Poet,” is the subject of 
another article and the portrait shows us 
a man of varied talent, great imagination, 
and wonderful variability of mind. He 
seems to have stepped before the public 
with a leap and a bound. 

“Book News.”—John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia and New York.—Contains a 
fine portrait of Henry James, also of Phil- 
lip H. Goepp. Both men have great in- 
dividuality and special talent in the line 
of literature. One is of romance, and the 
other of music and symphony. 
























“Human Nature,’ Professor Allen 
Haddock, San Francisco, Cal., 50 cents per 
year, contains a leading article on the 
“Practical and Theoretical Side of Phre- 
nology,” illustrated. The health depart- 
ment is replete with useful and practical 
suggestions. The Puget Sound depart- 
ment is valuable on account of the man- 
ner in which Phrenology is represented. 
In March, “Inhabitiveness” was ex- 
plained at some length. John F. Bernard 
has an article on “* The Lawyers’ Mem- 
ory,” and as America is full of lawyers 
this will prove to be most valuable. The 
type is distinct and large, hence it is sure 
to be read from cover to cover. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—Is replete with bright ideas for all 
members of the family from the baby to 
the aged members. 

“Bee Journal.’—Chicago.—Is always 
interesting to those interested in bee 
culture, and contains some highly valu- 
able suggestions on that topic. 

“ The Scientific American ” contains an 
interesting article on the ‘“ Heaven in 
March,” by Garrett P. Serviss. Another 
of the “Opium Industry” in America. 
The paper is always well illustrated and 
full of the latest mechanical contrivances. 

“ Woman’s World.”—N. Y.—‘‘ Psycho- 
logical House Decorating” is the novel 
title of an article, which is fully illus- 
trated, and contains many sensible ideas. 


“The New Crusade.”—Ann Arbor, Mich. 
—The March number of the “ New Cru- 
sade,” will be hailed with delight by all 
interested in child-study and the work of 
Mother’s Clubs. 

“The Farmer’s Advocate.”—London, 
Ontario.—Is a valuable magazine, as its 
name indicates, for farmers 

We are repeatedly asked “ How can I 
obtain a knowledge of Phrenology?” In 
answering this we suggest that the best 
results can be obtained from a careful 
perusal and study of the “ Student’s Set 
of Text-Books,” on the subject. 

In addition to this suggestion the prac- 
tical knowledge and application of the 
subject can be obtained by taking a 
course in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, an advertisement of which 
appears in our columns. Some persons 
have an intuitional perception of char- 
acter, inherited largely from the mother; 
cannot say why they like or dislike; why 
willing to confide or unwilling to do so. 
Phrenology reads character scientifically. 
It gives reasons, therefore the student of 
Phrenology knows why one man will not 
answer for a given position. 

A manikin (little man) is a wonder- 
ful incentive to the study of physiology. 
Its detail of arrangement showing the 
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different structure of bones, muscles, 
and veins with special separation and 
wonderfully minuteness in diagram ot 
heart, lungs, stomach, tongue, ear, eye, 
ete., with accompanying key or book of 
explanation will commend itself to stu- 
dents, teachers, and families. In fact, as 
is a globe in the physical and topograph- 
ical studies of the earth, so is a manikin 
in the study of physiology. We make two 
of them. Write for a descriptive circular. 


A NEW PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


A new Phrenological Bust is now ready 
which is unique of its kind and the latest 
guide to students. 

The exterior of the head contains the 
names of the bones of the cranium; on 
the convolutions are placed the names ot 
the phrenological organs on one side and 
the motor centres and areas on the other. 
On the face the chief physiognomical 
eharacteristics will be marked. It weighs 
but three pounds, instead of seven, as is 
the case with other dissected busts, so 
that the expressage wil]l be comparatively 
small. 

It consists of five separate pieces: (1 
and 2) the two hemispheres of the cere- 
brum; (3) the cerebellum; (4) the top 
and helmet; (5) the base and stand. The 
bust has a circumference of 2134 inches. 
Its height from ear to ear over the top 
will be 14% inches, its length from 
glabella to occiput, 141% inches. 

It will be made of material lighter than 
plaster of paris, hence will be less liable 
to break and more serviceable. 

See advertisements for further par- 
ticulars. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 


A written examination will be given to 
any one who will send us the names and 
addresses of three new subscribers to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, together with 
the correct arrangement of the portraits 
of the four poets which appear on page 
68 in the February number. Anyone 
sending us the above will receive a free 
subscription for one year, provided the 
competitors send in before May 8th. 

Your character from Your Likeness.— 
In reply to those residing at a distance 
from New York who desire information 
in regard to examinations, and full-writ- 
ten descriptions of character from like- 
ness or portrait, send us a 2-cent stamp, 
and a circular entitled “The Mirror of 
the Mind,” prepared as an answer to 
questions arising on this subject, will be 
mailed at once. 
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“ Face to face with the scientific world 
in this country, where debate is freest, 
where difference upon the broadest ques- 
tions is widest, where discussion knows 
no limit from forum to country grocery, 
Phrenology stands without partisan- 
ship, without sectionalism, and without 
discord.” The wonderful teaching of 
self-culture framed by Gall, Spurzneim, 
Combe, and the Fowlers, anticipated the 
crying need of the masses for a key to 
character, a positive knowledge of 
** What can I do best’”’ and so relate my- 
self to an active life for best results in 
honor, health, and happiness. * Phrenol- 
ogy reads character from a scientific 
basis: it gives a reason, and its students 
know why one man will or will not fill a 
given position, whether as partner, man- 
ager, mechanic, or workman,” and it 
teaches how to approach a stranger in the 
best way to secure desired results.” “ The 
American Institute of Phrenology, incor- 
porated in 1866, one of whose founders 
was Horace Greeley, has every year since 
taught its keen and eager classes how to 
know thyself, and wherever one of its 
faithful students has roamed or rested, 
his or her presence has been a line or 
point of light, long to be remembered, 
among the people. Horace Mann’s words 
live after him: ‘He who disseminates 
true Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 
Business men should study Phrenology, 
men of the learned professions, and 
teachers especially should master this 
science and art of character reading. 
The American Institute of Phrenology in- 
vites all to study the science of Phrenol- 
ogy, not necessarily for professional ex- 
pertness, but to become qualified to meet 
successfully and influence by the benefi- 
cient teachings of this grandest of sci- 
ences, their fellow-men with whom they 
work and deal. The attention of our 
readers is called to the advertisement on 
another page, “ Who Should Study Phre- 
nology.” 

The next session opens on the first 
Tuesday in September next as elsewhere 
announced. Correspondence addressed to 
the secretary, 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York City, is invited. 

“The Well Dressed Woman,” is a study 
in the practical application to dress of the 
laws of health, art, and morals. The en- 
dorsement in a preface, by the late Fran- 
ces E. Willard, will recommend the book 
to every thoughtful woman. In fact the 
photogravures of dresses on the wearer 
will please every woman. Price is one 
dollar, postpaid. 

“A Manual of Mental Science.” This 
manual still receives testimonials from 
the teacher and parent, and our subscrib- 
ers have been availing themselves of the 
special offer now extended to May 1st. 
See $2.00 offer on another page. 
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We call attention not only to our cata- 
logue of general publications, but also to 
recent subdivision of subjects treated by 
the different writers. Those on educa- 
tion, physical culture, hygiene, hydrop- 
athy, are arranged with a short descrip- 
tion of each book, so that our customers 
can determine for themselves which ones 
they are particularly looking for. Of 
course an additional letter will always be 
gladly dictated. Our idea is that a gen- 
eral knowledge of the books published by 
the Fowler & Wells Co., and of their spe- 
cial teaching, should be disseminated. 

For further information write to 27 
East Twenty-first Street. 

A few more copies of the JOURNAL con- 
taining phrenographs of John Wana- 
maker, “ Russell Sage,” can be had at 10 
cents each. 

Hard workers and thinkers, we heart- 
ily recommend Crosby’s Vitalized Phos- 
phites as a brain food and an antidote to 
nervous exhaustion; full particulars in 
another column. 

How to read character from heads 
and faces is largely intuitional, but an 
explanation of the phrenological facul- 
ties is given in the book, of which we have 
made and distributed over one hundred 
and forty thousand, entitled “ Heads and 
Faces and How to Study Them.” Whether 
the reader believes or not in Phrenology, 
he cannot fail to profit by its manifold 
information through illustrations, over 
two hundred and sixty of which are 
given of teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
legislators, and prominent men in the 
world of business and finance, and its 
practical consideration of human nature 
in all its phases. Mailed on receipt of 
forty cents. 

“The Practical Typewriter of To-day,” 
to which we call your attention, is a book 
of more than one hundred and fifty large 
pages, furnishing instruction for all the 
popular machines, and containing a 
wealth of precept and example. The 
movement for better typewriting has for 
the past year been creeping on apace. 
The time has arrived when the machine 
and its manipulation have attained a cer- 
tain dignity in the work of the world. 
The scope of the typewriter widens every 
day. Business men realize this. Profes- 
sional and literary workers see its utility. 
The commercial colleges are raising their 
standard, and even the public schools 
have found a place for the writing ma- 
chine. Better books of instruction; bet- 
ter teachers; better operators—and more 
of them, all are wanted. The machine it- 
self represents the highest consumma- 
tion of inventive skill. There is needed 
a manual of instruction to set forth its 
manifold possibilities. Practical Type- 
writing goes far to do this. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. 5 
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To our readers, who are, of course, in- 
terested in Phrenology and its fascinating 
teachings! ‘Try to interest your friends 
and neighbors in our different offers set 
forth on different pages of this number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. If you 
are not able to secure a subscription ask 
them to write us for a catalogue of the 
many “ Good Books for All” we publish, 
or send to us for information, etc., as to 
organizing a Phrenological Society in 
your locality. Particular attention will 
be given in regard to organizing societies, 
clubs for examination or character read- 
ing from proper photographs, telling what 
each is best fitted for in his or her life 
work, whether as merchant or mechanic, 
lawyer or doctor, preacher or teacher, ar- 
tist or engineer, bookkeeper or salesman. 
Phrenology, you will remember, is the key 
to character, and with our sixty years of 
professional experience as phrenologists, 
we are well able to give just the informa- 
tion desired. We have special depart- 
ments for delineation of character, in- 
struction, public and private, the latter 
by mail if not by personal presence; also 
a business department for general corre- 
spondence with customers, for a single 
book or subscription to PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL; and a department for agents, 
to whom special confidential and liberai 
terms are offered. Write us for anything 
you want, books or information about 
them, subscriptions, or examinations, 
“ How to Learn Phrenology ” yourself or 
How to have others taught. Be sure to 
write your name and post office plainly 
that no mistake or confusion may arise 
between us, and we are sure we can 
answer to your entire satisfaction. If in 
New York call and see us at 27 East 
Twenty-first Street, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
where we have been attending to every 
call for over six years. Remember the 
number is 27 East, and the street is Twen- 
ty-first Street. 


As we are constantly asked for books 
on the subject of Palmistry, and How To 
Read Character from Handwriting, we 
would recommend the following, as some 
of the most reliable on the subject: 

“The Science of The Hand, or the Art 
of Recognizing the Tendencies of the 
Human Mind by the Observation of the 
Formations of the Hand,” by Ed. Heron 
Allen. Over 440 pages, illustrated and 
sent postpaid, $2.50. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual expe- 
riences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

“How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing, or The Grammar of Graphology,” de- 
scribed and illustrated, by Henry Frith. 
140 pp. 40 cents. 


“The New Phrenological Five Part 
Bust” is now ready and will be sent as 
directed upon receipt of price, $4. 





[April 


A special offer!!! The advertise- 
ment of an ADDING MACHINE and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for $2, still 
holds good, or if you aré already a sub- 
scriber, choose two of any dollar book 
from the following list: ‘“‘ How to Read; 
and Hints in Choosing the Best Books,” 
“Fowler’s Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement,” “Self Culture and Perfec- 
tion of Character, Including the Manage- 
ment of Youth,” “Science vf Human 
Life,” by Sylvester Graham; “ Children of 
the Bible,” with introduction by Frances 
E. Willard; “ Aims and Aids for Girls 
and Young Women,” by G. S. Weaver; 
“Looking Forward, for Young Men,” by 
G. S. Weaver; “ Diseases of Modern Life, 
from Overwork,” etc., a Science of Pre- 
vention—with alphabetical index. 

To secure the two-book offer with 
JOURNAL, send us 20 cents extra for post- 
age. 

Bound volumes of “Human Nature 
Library,” are ready for mailing, as an- 
nounced in the February JOURNAL, 75 
cents. 

“The Philosophy of Love,” is a new 
pamphlet, just issued in London, L. N. 
Fowler & Co. It deals with an old sub- 
ject worn thread-bare, yet it has come 
out dressed in a fresh spring costume— 
in an attractive style. So once more we 
find love and its philosophy inviting our 
attention, and justly so! 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, mild, curative and the 
ideal toilet soap. Used daily for 
bathing renders the skin sweet, 
soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


‘“*A luxury for shampooing.’’ 
—Medical Standard, Chicago 


It allays itching, removes dan- 
druff and prevents baldness. 





The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 








OF PHRENOLOGY 








The only Institution in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of skulls, busts, 
casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The Course consists of more than a hundred lectures, covering a term of 
eight weeks, commencing the first Tuesday in September. 


44 TOPICS .. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation.to 
mind, character, and motive. 


TEMPERAMENTS, 
giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 

PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character ; comparative phrenology, 
ete. 

HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 


especially how to detect infallibly 


as indicating quality and 


of race; 
the skulls of the several colored races. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 


of brain and body ; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The 1.,.0ral 
bearings of Phrenology. 

CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘‘the right man in the right place.” 
PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes ; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 

and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, 
ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 
HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pa- 
rent a person resembles. 
INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 
HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


mesmefe 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 





of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 
this man-improving field of usefulness. 

There is published annually an “ INstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 
interesting matter. Inclose stamp and ask for “ Phrenology as an Art.”” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 27 East 24st St, New York. 
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WHC SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY. 


rarents should study Phrenology to know how to train-and manage 
ihe different types of children that are developed in the same family ; 
one line of canine will not answer for all, and they should not ‘ wait 
till the horse is stolen before they lock the stable door.” At two years 
old the head will show the outline of character as time will develop it, 
and the father and the mother ought to know how to read it. 

Young People should study Phrenology because they are full of 
energy and ambition, they hope for success Dut in most cases have to feel 
their way among strangers and risk everything in choosing business and 
companions. Phrenology will teach them, as nothing else can, the proper 
choice of a pursuit, how to read strangers correctly and adapt themselves 
to others both in business and in social life. 

Teachers should study Phrenology, so that when confronted with 
fifty pupils, from half as many families, they may appreciate the treat- 
ment which each one will receive most profitably and kindly, and how 
to develop the dull, how to guide the wayward and make all of them as 
good as they can be, instead of the reverse. 

Business Men who have to deal with strangers of every sort, by un- 
derstanding Phrenology can read their .customers at a glance and hee 
whom to trust and distrust, whom to soothe and with whom to stand firm. 
A student in the class of 1867 learned enough before the class was half 
finished te save his firm from trusting a villain to the extent of three 
hundred dollars which would have been totally lost. 

Lawyers have to study jurymen, witnesses, and human-nature in 
general, and Phrenology would teach them how to get the truth out of a 
recalcitrant witness, how to encourage and assist a modest, diffident wit- 
ness who wants to tell the truth »ut may be scared out of it by one who 
is not interested to have the trut : told. 

Ministers of religion, by understanding Phrenology double their 
power to do good among men and lead them in the way of righteous- 
ness. A clergyman went back to his small congregation after 
taking our course of instruction in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and became an astonishment to the whole neighborhood. His 

arishioners said they thought it had done brother M. a world of good 

o visit New York and hear “the great preachers.” He told us that 
when he returned to his congregation and looked them in their faces, he 
was astonished that he had misunderstood them as he had done ; that he 
began to preach with new unction as if he knew each man root and 
branch ; his church began to be crowded, they heard of him at the cap- 
ital of his State, and in six months they gave him a call to a church 
much larger than his former one, and with more than twice the amount 
. salary. Therefore preachers may wisely and profitably study Phren- 
rlogy. 

Every Man should study Phrenology so as the better to understand 
iimself, thus learning how to regulate and restrain excesses, how to en- 
sourage and build up deficiencies, and how to ripen himself in virtue 
and honor. 

It is not merely those who wish to learn Phrenology and teach it as 
a profession who should study it, but young men who have their own 
way to make in the world, or women who need to learn a trade, or busi- 
ness, or profession in which to secure success and an honorable indepen- 
dence, or to qualify themselves to make all the better wives and mothers, 
can appropriately and wisely study Phrenology. 

President American Institute of Phrenology 
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TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Goeeription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ew for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn é. Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in t 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any Ca ig | ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2612roadway, New York 


Case, band F 8t., Washington, D 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
ee within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pape, , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 











Mechanical Massage 


CURES 


increased ae. exactly as they are by — Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By che use of the Roller over the nerve-centers — 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 








Chronic forms of disease after | No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. a1ameter), wide buft- 

drugs. baths and electricity ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 

fail Verbum Sap. For par- handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
ticulars apply to ™ _% > i . ‘ - 

o. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 

Fan Revnoven Movenaur thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 


CURE INSTITUTE, } 

11 E 59th Street, -ew York. 
G. H. PaTcHEeNn. M.D. | 
Medical Director. | 


** THE MANIPULATOR ”’ 


One of the machines walnut or e ony i elaborately finished and polished 


used for giving Me- wheels and handles, with instructions, 


chanical Massage. FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


NEW TEMPERANCE HEADQUARTERS..... 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 











Which for more than a quarter vu. a century has been located at 58 Reade Street, New York City, has removed 
to larger and more centrally located rooms at 
3 AND 5 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 
where, in addition to their large and varied stock of publications, will be found a large Reading-Room, contain- 
ing on file the leading religious and temperance journals, American and foreign, also the extensive and valu- 
able ‘‘ James Biack’’ Temperance Library. This reading-room and library is open to the public every day. 
LATEST BOOKS, FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


LEWIS ELMORE, THE CRUSADER. By F: ‘aye Huntington. 18mo, 25 cents. When mailed............... $ .30 

THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By Annette L. Noble. 18mo, 25 cents. When mailed............. .......+- 80 

CYNTHIA’S SONS. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12M0............ccccce ccc caccece esceeeccsccccecces 1.25 

WILL HILTON’S WILL; or, Father Against Son. By J.C. Cowdrick. 12m0................--eeeecseceeee .50 

ee ee I skis wicigiduann boise thw ad aws'see Seesebbeen ne cemeseeneeenee .60 

es an ks cick p capebione ete nad Weedh cocnee be babineclewened 1.25 

HER READY-MADE FAMILY By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12m0................2..ccceees coeescceceeees 1.25 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 1898. By J.B. Dunn, DD. Full of useful matter valuable 
ERE er ie NE ee ea EN EE a ee 

A TOUR a THE WORLD AMONG THE TEMPERANCE BROWNIES. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
lati ieee ae COREE LL, AaNTSE ews h aeaE SOMERS OS EOSONERS 160 SURES ORCS ° 

JUVENILE T MPERANGE RECITER, No. 5. By Miss L. Penney. 16mo, 64 pages ...................... 10 

CATECHISM FOR LITTLE WATER DRINKERS. By Miss Julia Colman. 16mo, 32 pages .. ...........- 05 

THE TEMPERANCE TOURTH READER. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. Nicely illustrated. Board cover, 
oc ban ane tenua. igmhbitcrmiee ates cuahionk SuRkeebiels 1054S, dai dire nes bee eserseenne® -10 
This has twenty-seven stories or reading lessons, written. in a ‘bright, entertaining style, each teaching 
some important temperance truth. 

BLACKBOARD TEMPERANCE LESSONS, No.5. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 16mo .. 10 
A new coilection of chalk-talks with skillful blackboard designs. Designed for use ‘in Sunday-schools 
and all children’s organizations. 

RALLYING SONGS FOR YOUNG TEETOTALERS. 80 pages. Price, per dozen, $1.50; single copy. 15 


ae edition, 16 new pages added, making it the best and most complete children’s song- book ‘of 


9,100 TTEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. Books for Sunday-School Libraries; Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, and 
Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance Question, for all lines of Temperance Work. 
Catalogues Free, Address all Orders to 


‘THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION: HOUSE 
3 AND 5 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 
P. O. Box 150, Madison Square Branch Post-Office NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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DIXON? S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 

PHBENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, = send 160. in > 

JosgPH Dixow OrvcrIsLE Co., Jersey City, N. for 

samples worth double the money. 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the Natrona. 
BuILpeRx, a mvnthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
Samplecopy and book 
Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
W%ecents. Catalogue free. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


cs PENCILS 












Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in ae 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad, 
fora3 months ‘atrial aaa 
tion to The Home,a household 
C3 —} journalofstories, fashions,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 


Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PHYSIOGNOMY MADE EASY 


BY ANNIE |. OPPENHEIM 


Price, is., or 50 cents 
Paper boards, fully illustrated. 


Send 30 cents 


For the Quartette of Books, entitled 
Right Selection in Wedlock—Resemblance 
to Parents—Choice of Occupation— Get- 
ting Married and Keeping Married. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


- 








Send l5c.and gettheoutfitand | 
fonrnel. THE HOME, 141 | 


| 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


“Mr, & Mrs, J, MILLOTT SEVERN, 


| CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


| eS eee DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 

4558. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 

All bap on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 

} in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

| Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 





scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 





Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


KNEIPP STORE 


ENBIPYP’S FAMOUS BOOES! 


7) MY 
Elegant edition, $1.65. 
“ THOU 


KNEIPP, 
KNEIPP, 


Elegant edition, $1.65. 


KNEIPP, “MY W 


KNEIPP, “ CODICIL 


Elegant edition, $1.65. 


“THE CARE OF CHILDREN” 
Elegant edition, $1.65. 


KNEIPP, 


WATER CURE” 
Bound, popular edition, $1.00. 


SHALT LIVE” 


ILL ”” 
Elegant edition, $1.65. 
TO MY WILI 


ii! EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 


Between Lexington and Park Aves. 


Paper Cover, 60 cents, 


Card board, 85 cents. Paper cover, 60 cents. 


Card board, 85 cents. Paper cover, 60 cents. 


Card eet 85 cents. Paper cover, 60 cents. 


Card board, 85 cents. Paper cover, 60 cents. 


Father Kneipp’s Herbs, Teas, Remedies, Oils, Hair Tonic, Malt Coffee, Acorn Coffee, Strength 
Foods, Zwieback, Baby Foods, Linen for Underwear and Water Applications, Ready-made Packs, Linen Socks 
and Stockings, Sandals, Ventilation Shoes, Kneipp Bread, Flours and Soups, Bathing Apparatus, etc. 





A Feast for 15 Cents 


The Annual for 1898 is a collection of papers— opening with a 


Reminiscence and Sketch, 


with full-page portrait, of the late 


Prof. Nelson Sizer, followed by papers on How to Benefit by 
Phrenology—Notes on Skulls—Phrenology in Australasia— 
John Ruskin and Max Miiller— Influence of Food upor Char- 
acter—Brain Alteration and Physical Improvement—Phrenol- 
ogy as an Aid to Mental Perception, etc., ete. 


100 pp., 8vo. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 


Mailed at once on receipt of 15 cents 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
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Studies Mind and Character 


A collection of selected 
“Human Nature Libra- 
ries”’ in one volume, with 
introductory note by the 
author, Dr. H. 8. Drayton 
Cloth, 75 cents. 3s. English. Postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2tet Street) New Voom City 


H YGIENIC \ VAPOR-BA TH. 


Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Renovates your are 





vem, cures RHEUMATISM, Asthma, La Gri ippe, Ne 
ILLS, 


ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, MALARIA, FEMA 
Blood, Skin, Nerve. tg and Jag ~ 4 leona sneng 


Beautifies 5 Complex Best m: 
WHO ALE TO. “AGENTS. a YGIENIG ATH 


CARINE” T CO., 607 Church St., Nasuvitie, Tenn, 


WE PAY 411 sou have 


guessed about 


POSTACE life insurance 


may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


What is Good for the Baby ??? 


With the practical work by Dr. PAGE on 


“How to Feed and Care for the Baby,’ 


Father Kneipp’s “ Care of 


Children in Health and Disease’ 
oo cyse. 


‘The Mother’s Hygienic Hand- Book,’ 


a valuable reference library for emergen- 
cies is always at hand and a rich reward 
will follow in Peace for the Parents and 
Comfort for the Babies. 

Mailed on receipt of $1.10 to any address 











SHOR THAND--At Home 


Send for Pitman’s Manual, designed for Self-in- 
struction—a proper work for beginners. Price, #1. 0. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 €. 2ist St.. New York 








FRFE TO F.AM, Pine 
Colored Enarevs 
ing a Lodge o: i 
Masons at waves Be en e 
illustrated catalogue e of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —boitom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spuriousg 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 21? 
Lruadway, New York. 








(Trade Mark Registered.) 


For Dyspepsia, Comtig 
Unlike all other Flo 









acidity and flatulence. 
ghest degree Unrt- 


Me FREE. 
[3,8 atertown, N. ¥. 


THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, WN. ‘ZT. 


&@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 








Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 





Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 





Nervous Exhaustion __._ 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and treatment. 


With a chapter on 
PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID 


DIET FOR THE NERVOUS 


By G. M. BEARD, M.D. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
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“SCIENCE” DRY CELL MEDICAL BATTERY. 


CHEAP, 
SIMPLE IN 
CONSTRUCTION, 
EASY 
T0 
OPERATE. 


LIGHT, 


PORTABLE, 
BCONOMICAL, iin, 
RELIABLE, =f) 


AND 


EFFECTIVE IN 
ACTION. 


| 
: 


a 


ry 


| 
l 





Size Nutside, 44x84x4% inches. Weight Complete, 3 Ibs. 





FINISHED IN POLISHED CASES 


All the Metal parts are finely Nickel-Plated. Gives three Gurrents: Primary, 
Secondary, and Primary and Secondary Combined. 





The following are some of the points of superiority possessed by the ‘ SCIENCE :” 


lst SIMPLICITY. It issosimple that a child can operate it by following the printed irstructivus 
that go with each machine. 

2nd CONVENIENCE. It is always ready for instant use, by simply opening the box and moving 
the switch. 

3rd DURABILITY. It is well made from the best material, and with ordinary care will last a life- 
time, the dry battery cell being the only part wearing out. 

4th PORTABILITY. Owing to the battery being dry, the machine can be carried anywhere and 
in any position, without damage to itself or other goods packed with it. 

5th CLEANLINESS. The battery used being a dry one, there is no corrosive liquid to handle, or 
to corrode the metal parts of the machine. 

6th ECONOMY. One cell of the battery will operate the machine from nine months toa year, and 
cost only Seventy-five cents for a new cell. This is less than the cost of the zincs alone, 
besides the additional labor and expense of having to mix and bother with the acids, ete.. 
as in other batteries. 

7th CURRENT. The currents are smooth, flexible and pleasing, and can be graduated from one 
barely perceptible to one that cannot be endured, the graduation being uniform and even. 

Sth WEIGHT. The complete machine, ready for use, weighs only 3% lbs. 

As both the “ Burnley” and ** Mesco” Dry Batteries are Standard Batteries, in universal use 
and for sale by every electrical supply house, there is no trouble in replacing worn out cells with 
new ones. 

In making this machine, the aim has been to produce a thoroughly reliable and efficient Electro- 
Medical Battery at the lowest possible cost, and also upona design that would warrant the physician 
in adopting it for his own use at his office, and to recommend it to his patients, with every confidence 
in its simplicity and efficiency. 


Sent to any address on receipt of Price, $7.00. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 2ist Street, New York- 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 


Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER HENR 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) oe ne 


FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY FLORENCE, COL. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY J. A. DENKINCER, M.D. 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 3 
Books and Supplies are for sale. Consuttinc PHRENoLoGistT 


PROF. L. A. VAUGHT MAY E. VAUGHT 5 HOLYOKE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 








CEO. MORRIS, F.A.I.P.- MARTHA J. KELLER 
ConsuLTING PHRENOLOGIST 


LECTURER AND PHR Tv 
a ina PRES. OF THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


RAINIER, ORE. 27 ARCADE, CINCINNATI, O. 
L. N. & J. A. FOWLER’S N. Y. SCHOFIELD, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING ROOMS CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
4 & & IMPERIAL BUILDING, LuDGATE Circus SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
H. B. MOHLER, F.A.I.P. 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
DILLSBURG, PA. 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
D. T. ELLIOTT, F.A.I.P. 


A.H. Ween, F.A.1.P,, CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST : 
; y BOTH 
NO. 147 YONGE STREET Na GENTS WANTED. sexes 
TORONTO, CANADA he : to sell Richardson’s Magneto - Galvanic 


Batteries, Thousands in use. One man sold 

20,000. Cures Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney Disease, 

Neuralgia, Gout, Nervousness, Constipation, all Blood 

oh he blood is the life.” Price, paid, 
. by reg. mail, $1.50, brings it within the means of the 

THIS SPACE TO LET = humblest a Write for agents’ circular to 
- M, RDSON & CO., 106 W. 42d St.,N. Y, City. Dept. Q. 





























It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


The Natural Cure 


For Consumption, Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neur- 

algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 

ness Originates and How to Prevent it. A Health 

Manual for the People. By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s, English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 

his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. He is radical and at the same time reasonable, 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 





and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthful living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
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